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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

cc os 
HE Japanese Government believes in secrecy, and the 
Russian Government is afraid of publicity, and between 
them both all war news from the Far East is hidden in a mist of 
vagueness. It appears to be certain, however, that in three days 








the “soldiers” fly when they see the British, and there is 
practically no resistance. There are even rumours of risings 
within Lhasa itself, and the expected succours from the frontier 
provinces do not arrive. The Dalai Lama sends Mission after 
Mission to beg that the foreigners will not enter Lhasa; but 
Colonel Younghusband tramps on steadily, replying only that 
he will retire when the Treaty has been signed—in Lhasa. It 
is possible that the Lamas may ask British assistance to 
prevent anarchy in the capital, which would be a very 
singular, and perhaps embarrassing, complication. 


It is understood that the governing party in Russia have 
resolved to make no changes in consequence of the murder of 
M. de Plehve. Count Mouravieff, who holds M. de Plehve's 
opinions, will, it is reported, be his successor ; the Czar in person 
appeared at the funeral; and it is said thata thousand persons 
have been arrested on suspicion of holding liberal opinions. 
The policy of repression is, in fact, to be continued until a 
revolution arrives. The Court party are especially indignant 
at the suggestion that a Parliament should be called and the 
Press Laws relaxed, both those measures being, as they 
declare, “wholly unsuited to Russia.” Of course, all kinds of 
rumours are afloat. According to one, the Revolutionist 
Committees, whose habitat is Geneva, have “sentenced” the 





of desperate and sanguinary fighting, beginning on July 30th, 
the Japanese have driven in the right and left wings of General 
Kuropatkin’s army, have carried Hai-cheng, and have com- 
pelled the Russians to retreat towards Liaoyang. It is 
believed that the Russian General will defend this position ; 
but it is clear from his own despatches that he considers his 
force inadequate, and is looking to a retreat on Mukden, if 
not on Kharbin itself, though the latter movement would 
amount to an evacuation of Manchuria. Nothing is known as 
yet of the total losses on either side, though the most trusted 
Russian General, General Keller, was killed in the fighting, 
and the accounts of the capture of guns, &c., are confused 
and contradictory. Both Russians and Japanese are greatly 
oppressed by the heat, the fighting going on with a ther- 
mometer of 100 deg. Fahr.; but as yet there is no whisper of 
peace, and the “ great battle” which has been spoken of for 
weeks is still in the future. If the Japanese are in strong 
force between Hai-cheng and Liaoyang, General Kuropatkin 
is lost, but there is as yet no certainty of this. 


There are all manner of rumours about the fighting at 
Port Arthur. What appears to be true is that the Japanese 
commenced a great assault upon the fortress on July 26th, 
and that after three days’ fighting, during which the slaughter 
on both sides was unusually heavy, they failed to carry all the 
positions they attacked, but did carry a fort about a mile and 
a half from the centre of the fortress. The accounts come, 
however, from Chinese expelled from the city, Chinese can- 
not be trusted as to numbers, and the apparent quiescence of 
the Japanese Fleet is not in any way explained. It seems 


Czar and M. Pobiedonostzeff ; but according to another they 
have informed the Czar that they do not hold him responsible, 
and will only punish his Ministers. In other words, they 
think he may be terrorised into concessions. All that is 
certain is that repression is to go on, and that the revolu- 
tionaries as yet see no method of resisting it except through 
the criminal expedient of murder. 


The French Government and the Papacy have come to a 
rupture. The Mission has been ordered to leave Rome, and 
has, of course, obeyed; and the Nuncio, having been officially 
informed that his residence in Paris was “ of no further use,” 
has quitted France. In the diplomatic sense, therefore, the 
rupture is complete, and the French Cabinet is deliberating 
upon the further steps to be taken. It appears to be under- 


; Stood that Ministers will propose to the Chambers to denounce 


the Concordat, and to reduce the allowance granted to the 
Church to some small charitable provision for aged priests. 
It is most probable that the Chambers will agree, for the 
elections for the Councils-General were held last Sunday, after 
the breach with Rome was known, and have gone heavily in 
favour of M. Combes. Nothing is certain until the Pope has 
spoken; but, as we have argued elsewhere, there are signs 
that the governing party at the Vatican wish for Disestablish- 
ment, which they think will release their authority from 
many fetters. They, however, receive their information from 
the faithful, and do not quite know how deep is the reverence 
in France for the civil authority. 


The friends of the Vatican in France rely greatly upon the 


clear that Marshal Oyama, who conducts the assailing opera- | Pope's power to deprive the Government of its position as 
tions, wishes to end the siege at any sacrifice; but General | protector of all Roman Catholics in Asia, a position which 


Stdssel, who commands in Port Arthur, is a stubborn fighter; 
the Russian soldiers, whether “depressed ” or not by the loss 


gives it a special foothold in Syria, and some other Turkish 
provinces, and in China. The position will, it is said, be 


of any hope of relief, will still obey orders; and it may be | transferred to Austria—that is, really to Germany—and the 


weeks before the Japanese are in actual possession. 


prestige of France in the Eastern world will suffer greatly. 
It is doubtful if the French Government will care much about 


The British expedition is now almost at the gates of | the threat, as it can go on protecting anybody whom it is its 
Lhasa. They began crossing the Brahmaputra at a point | interest to protect; and almost certain that the electors of 


where it is a hundred and fifty yards broad on July 25th. 


France, who are masters of the situation, will be unmoved by 


They might have been destroyed by a resolute enemy, for | the danger of converts whom they know nothing about. The 
the passage occupied six days, and was so embarrassed by the | true point at issue is whether the people of France are, as 
want of pontoons that Major Bretherton, a most valuable | M. de Mun thinks, devoted to Vaticanism, or whether 
officer, was swept away in a small boat and drowned. The | they, like their present representatives, consider the Clericals 





authority of the Dalai Lama over laymen is, however, broken, | hostile to the Republic. 





No one as yet can be quite certain 
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on that point, but the evidence of votes is all against 
M. de Mun. 


“’ The Sultan of Morocco appears determined to lose his 
throne, or, as an alternative, to force France to protect him 
by active intervention. His people already suspect and hate 
him as a man who prefers the ideas of the West—in truth, he 
only loves Western toys, motor-cars, and the like—and now 
he has quarrelled with one of his stoutest supporters. El 
Menehbi, as he is called, the Moorish. Minister of War, 
besides being a fighting man of repute, is the strictest 
Mussulman in Morocco, and as such has a great influence 
both with the “fanatical” party and with the most active of 
the tribes. He has served the dynasty well, but the Sultan 
now distrusts him, and. has issued a decree confiscating his 
property. He will therefore be compelled either to rebel, or 
to take refuge in some Mahommedan country, probably 
Turkey, until a revolution has occurred. A rising is almost 
certain ; and although the Sultan is protected by his birth, as 
the representative of Mahommed’s daughter Fatima, and by 
some support in money from France, he is a weak man, and 
will probably be deprived of his throne. His successor, in 
that event, would be necessarily hostile to Europeans. Further 
complications are to be found in the fact that El Menehbi is 
a British protected subject, and that at Tangier on Wednes- 
day some soldiers of the Sultan fired on a boat’s crew from a 
French man-of-war. 


Lord Curzon on Monday in a speech at the Constitutional 
Club made a remark which will be received in India with a 
certain disgust. He gave as a message from India to British 
politicians: “In the first place, come and see us.” That is 
not, we think, a message which accurately represents Indian 
feeling. There is no evidence that natives care to be inspected 
by English travellers; and the Anglo-Indians have an im- 
movable belief that a trip to India impairs, instead of im- 
proving, knowledge of the great peninsula. The visitor 
either imbibes the views of the official caste without reserve, 
or he falls into a mental attitude of criticism unchecked by 
experience or knowledge. The opinion of a rapid traveller 
from New Zealand about all Europe would not be worth 
much, and India is as large as Hurope west of the Vistula, 
with a population far more diversified in thought, language, 
and degree of civilisation. The “globe-trotter” is not the 
wise man of Indian imagination. 


On Monday in the House of Commons Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman moved as a vote of censure a Resolution 
regretting the action of those Ministers who had accepted 
office in the Liberal Unionist organisation, that body having 
formally declared its adherence to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 
Most of Sir Henry’s speech was a reaffirmation of the doctrine 
of Ministerial responsibility. His attack, he said, was 
directed less against the action of individual Ministers than 
against the Government who sanctioned it by their silence. 
“The truth is that the Government’s tenure of office has 
been, and is being, used for the purpose of sapping and 
mining the fiscal system of this country”—a proposition 
with which we entirely agree. By far the ablest speech 
in criticism of the Government’s general policy was made 
by Lord Hugh Cecil, who broke through the veil of 
“statements” and “explanations” to the undeniable and 
damning facts of conduct. “There was a great deal to be 
said for taking up a middle course. But the Government had 
not taken a middle course. They had taken an ambiguous 
course, which was a very different thing.” Mr. Arthur Elliot 
made a sound and temperate speech, in which he declared that 
Unionist Free-traders would not have their Unionism made a 
stalking-horse for Protection. We would notice also a witty 
speech by Mr. Lloyd-George, who compared Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s party to a volunteer fleet which had sunk many good 
vessels. The great question was whether it had been com- 
missioned by the Prime Minister. 


Of the speeches in reply, two alone call for remark, those of 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. Mr. Chamberlain denied 
that the Tariff Reform organisation had ever been directed 
against Unionist Members, unless their constituencies had 
shown themselves hopelessly at variance with them. He 
denied, also, that the Prime Minister was in full agreement 
with his policy. “If there is not any difference between my 











right honourable friend and myself, why did I leave the 
Government?” (We might retort by asking why certain other 
Members remain if there is.) He had Mr. Balfour's sympathy, 
and nothing more; not his practical co-operation, since he 
and the Premier differed on the question of the seasonableness 
and practicability of the propaganda. He concluded by the 
remarkable request that the Government should call a Con- 
ference of Colonial representatives to consider the question of 
ways and means, and to justify his statements about Colonial 
opinion. He also announced his view of Mr. Balfour's half. 
way house : “ Iadmit that, to my mind, the policy of Preference 
is more urgent and important than the policy of Retaliation,” 





Mr. Balfour’s speech was extremely witty and adroit, but, as 
Mr. Asquith—whose very able and straightforward speech 
may best be described as the quintessence of what clear- 
minded and straight-seeing men are thinking throughout the 
nation—pointed out, most of it had very little to do with the 
subject under discussion. He explained that he had long been 
a student of economics, and that his views belonged to a 
consistent body of doctrine,—which is a startling change 
from his old réle of the inquirer of unsettled convictions, 
Turning to the general question, he asserted that the words 
of his pamphlet had been widely misunderstood, and even if 
understood, misrepresented. He was in favour of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s ultimate ideal, but not of his proposed means; if 
certain members of the Cabinet did not share his views on 
the latter point, Cabinet etiquette was elastic enough to permit 
them to express their opinion in word and deed, since the 
question was not officially before the country. This is, of 
course, simply to quibble with words, for if ever a question 
was in substance before the country it is this of Fiscal Reform: 
On a division the Resolution was defeated by 288 votes to 210, 
—a majority for the Government of 78. The Unionist 
Free-traders, with the exception of Sir John Dickson-Poynder, 
who voted with the Opposition, refrained from voting. 


On Tuesday Mr. Balfour announced the titles of the Bills 
which he has decided cannot be passed this Session. They 
are sixteen in number, and include the Port of London Bill, 
the Aliens Bill, the Valuation Bill, and the Scotch Education 
Bill. The slaughter of the innocents is on avery large scale 
this year, and several measures of real importance have been 
sacrificed. The Government allege the obstructive tactics of 
the Opposition as an excuse, but though no doubt this has 
been a contributory cause, the chief reasons are (1) that Mr. 
Balfour was most remiss in the first two months of the 
Session in introducing and pushing forward new legislation; 
and (2) that the Government, when they did come to close 
quarters with public business, insisted that everything must 
be sacrificed to securing the safety of the Licensing Bill, 
That measure has dominated the action of the whole legis- 
lative machine. 


In the Commons on Tuesday, when the vote for the Im- 
perial Defence Committee came under discussion, Mr. Balfour 
pointed out that the Committee was still in an embryonic 
condition. The Committee would not trench upon the responsi- 
bilities of the Admiralty or the War Office, or of the Cabinet. 
The Committee had no executive power. Whenever any 
Colonial problem was involved, or when the Colonies should 
take a keener interest in Imperial defence as a whole, he 
hoped that the Committee would have the advantage of their 
assistance at its deliberations. Descending to particulars, Mr. 
Balfour affirmed that we could not allow the countries lying 
between India and Russia to be gradually absorbed and con- 
verted into secondary bases. The last thing he expected was 
a collision in that part of the world, but the problem must be 
faced. We are glad to note Sir Edward Grey’s strong ap- 
proval of the Committee. If properly handled, it should become 
a most useful instrument for informing the Executive on 
matters in regard to which it is important they should 
be informed. It is essential, however, to prevent the 
Committee gua Committee developing a policy of its own. 
Its business is to report on the facts, the whole facts, and 
nothing but the facts. The policy to be based on the facts 
must remain solely with the Cabinet. 


On Wednesday, on the vote in Supply for the salary of the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Colonel Saunderson called atten- 
tion to the case of Constable Anderson, and his persecution at 
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the instigation of a village priest, with, as he alleged, the 
connivance of Sir Antony Macdonell, the Under-Secretary. 
The Nationalists hotly retorted that the Anderson case was 
an Ulster fiction, and attacked Mr. Wyndham for reinstating 
Anderson after his dismissal. Mr. Wyndham loyally defended 
his Under-Secretary from the charges made against him, and 
declared that the responsibility for the Commission of Inquiry 
rested upon the Inspector-General of the Constabulary, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, a Protestant and a Unionist. The mis- 
carriage of justice had been rectified as soon as it was dis- 
covered; and though the parish priest undoubtedly sought 
Anderson’s dismissal, there was no complicity in higher 
quarters. The matter must rest here; btit we confess that 
the whole affair has an ugly look. It is extremely unfortunate 
that so distinguished an official as Sir Antony Macdonell 
should have lost the confidence of Protestant Ireland, and it 
is even more unfortunate that so grave a wrong should only 
be righted by the interference of the Chief Secretary over the 
head of the Inspector-General of the Constabulary. It is bad 
for the discipline of the Constabulary, and worse for the 
confidence of law-abiding Irishmen in the machinery by which 
they are governed. 





The House of Lords has been oecupied throughout the 
week with the consideration of the Licensing Bill, and, as 
usual in that House, the debating has been on a high level. 
But though the need for discretion and moderation in treating 
the momentous issues raised by the Bill has been most ably 
and convincingly stated, the weight of the Government 
majority has been used to vote down all protests quite as 
effectively as if the “guillotine” were in use, and the Bill, we 
fear, will emerge very little improved from Committee. On 
Thursday the Archbishop of Canterbury moved a new clause 
introducing the time-limit, but the Government spokesman, 
Lord Salisbury, rejected it as “nothing less than pillage.” It 
has come to this, then, that not to go on throwing away a 
valuable State monopoly for ever is pillaging the people who 
have been accustomed to get it for nothing or next to nothing. 
Henceforth a contractor who for years has had “a soft thing” 
in supplying a Corporation or a Government office will be 
“pillaged” if the Town Council or the Department insists on 
better terms for the public. The Archbishop’s proposal was 
rejected by 74 (126 to 52). 


Mr. Chamberlain, who addressed a vast agriculturist 
meeting at Welbeck on Thursday afternoon, was in truly 
magnificent form. He taxed the foreigner; he kept out in- 
truding corn, and cheese, and meat, and milk, and while he did 
not increase the price of food he yet raised millions in 
the process; he reduced the taxes on tea and sugar; and, 
generally, he produced a moral and material millennium 
through that beneficent instrument, the tax-collector. When 
Mr. Chamberlain came down to particulars it was seen that 
his proposals were much the same as those made last year :— 

“T want to extend to agriculture the same advantages that the 
Government promised to manufactures.” [We wonder how Mr. 
Balfour will appreciate this somewhat crude interpretation of his 
anti-“ dumping” retaliation policy.] “I propose to put a 2s. 
duty on corn. I do not believe that will raise by a single farthing 
the price of bread. I propose to put such a duty on flour as will 
result in the whole of the milling of wheat being done in this 
country. From that I expect two advantages. In the first place, 
I expect more employment. This trade, which to a certain extent 
we have lost, will be revived. The second advantage is that we 
shall keep in this country all the bran and all the offal, and, as 
you know better than I do, that will have the effect of cheapening 
feeding stuffs. I propose to put a smaller duty of 2s. a quarter 
on every other kind of corn, with one exception. The exception 
is maize. I propose a duty of 5 per cent. on meat, upon dairy 
produce, butter, cheese, and so on, and on preserved milk. I 
propose a similar duty on poultry, eggs, and upon vegetables and 
fruit.” 


Having stated his proposals, Mr. Chamberlain went on to 
deal with the objections. His new taxes might slightly raise 
the prices of the articles affected, but it did not follow that 
because the price of the raw material was raised the price 
of the manufactured article would also rise. Under scientific 
taxation a woman will apparently pay “a little more” for the 
flour, the butter, and the eggs she puts into a cake, but when 
the cake comes out of the oven it is by no means certain that it 
will cost more than a cake composed of materials which have no 
been made to cost “a little more” owing to taxation. That 








is a fairly big surprise for the foolish, antiquated, muddle- 
headed, non-scientific-taxation, two-and-two-make-four Free- 
trader, but there is an even greater one in store for him. Mr. 
Chamberlain is going to use the tax, which will keep out 
foreign food and yet let it in in sufficient quantities to raise 
many millions, in lowering the taxes on tea, and sugar, and 
tobacco. Therefore the labourer, while he possibly loses a 
very little on his food, and probably nothing, will gain a great 
deal on his tea, sugar, and tobacco. That is indeed an 
achievement. Hitherto it has been supposed that if you put 
an import-tax on things produced here, like wheat, meat, 
cheese and milk, and vegetables, you secured only a small 
amount of revenue, though you raised prices to the consumer 
by the whole amount of the impost. But if that is so, and 
if the Exchequer tries to give a remission on tea, sugar, and 
tobacco equivalent to the rise in the price of wheat, meat, 
cheese, milk, &c., it will soon, like Falstaff, find itself “a foul 
way out.” Mr. Chamberlain’s plan, outside the kingdom of 
Laputa, could only succeed if he imposed an Excise-duty on 
home agricultural products equivalent to his import-duty. 
Unless he either does that, or else passes an Act providing that 
for the purposes of scientific taxation two and two shall make 
five, the money he raises by import-duties can never be enough 
for his remissions. 


We should have greatly liked to follow Mr. Chamberlain 
a little further in his progress through the morass of fiscal 
nonsense in which he waded up to the neck at Welbeck, but, 
unfortunately, we cannot find time or space to do so on a 
Friday morning—Why do our leading statesmen always 
speak on Thursdays ?’—We must, however, note one more 
point. Mr. Chamberlain is going to give more employment 
to the labourer, and as cheap or cheaper food, and higher 
profits to the farmer, by his protection of British agri- 
culture. In that case we should like to ask Mr. Chamberlain 
how it was that the much more thorough Protection of the 
“twenties” and “thirties” did not produce these blessed 
results. Mr. Chamberlain tells us that the misery of the 
industrial population sixty years ago was due, not to the Corn- 
laws, but to other causes. But even if we grant this for the 
moment, how comes it that British agriculture—which, at any 
rate, ought to have flourished, if nothing else did—was reduced 
to such a terrible condition under Protection? If Mr. 
Chamberlain will look at the evidence given before the 
Commission which sat in 1836 to consider the condition of 
British agriculture, when the duty on corn was something 
like 30s. a quarter, he will find some facts worth his 
examination. He will find Protectionist witnesses speaking 
of farms in Surrey that could not be let for 2s. 6d. an acre, of 
the impossibility of growing corn ata profit, and of land going 
out of cultivation. As for the labourers, they got about 7s. 
a week, seldom tasted wheaten bread, and lived practically on 
potatoes,—a diet which the Protectionist witnesses considered 
“very healthy,” and, indeed, the only bright spot in a gloomy 
picture. Ifthe agricultural labourer would like to take the 
first step towards a return to this healthy diet, we should 
certainly advise him to support Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. 


The Lords on Monday gave their decision in the great case of 
the United Free Church of Scotland against the twenty-four 
ministers who object to the fusion of the Free Church with the 
United Presbyterians, which was voted in 1900 by majorities 
so great as to amount practically to unanimity. The twenty- 
four contend that, as the Free Church has in this fusion given 
up the principle of Establishment as a righteous ideal, and 
has liberalised the dogma of predestination as defined in the 
Westminster Confession, they and their five thousand com- 
municants constitute the true Free Church of Scotland, and 
are entitled to administer its corporate funds, amounting to 
considerably over a million sterling; and the Lords have 
decided that the contention is good inlaw. In addition to this 
great sum, the “Remnant,” as the Scotch call them, have 
become entitled to all the churches and manses not protected 
by special trust-deeds. The blow is a terrible one for the United 
Free Church. An appeal to Parliament is spoken of; but 
unless the victorious party agree to that, it is impossible to 
override a legal decision by an ex post facto statute. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols (23 per cent.) were on Friday 87}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—< 


THE VOTE OF CENSURE. 


HE debate on the vote of censure ended, as it was 
certain to end, in a majority for the Government. 
It must not be thought, however, that therefore there is 
ground for dissatisfaction in regard to the welfare of the 
Free-trade cause. On the contrary, the debate did a great 
deal to bring the reality of the situation home to men’s 
minds. The danger has always been that the public mind 
should be so confused by Mr. Balfour’s dialectic that it 
would come to regard him as after all a real Free-trader 
at heart. The debate of Bank Holiday has added yet 
another act of confirmation to the proof that has been 
accumulating throughout the Session that Mr. Balfour is 
not a Free-trader, but instead a supporter, though a 
“hedging” one, of Mr. Chamberlain. The public, that 
is, has gradually come to the conclusion that if Mr. 
Balfour were really opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
he would find no difficulty in bringing the fact home to 
men’s minds in a few simple words; and Monday’s 
debate has done nothing to alter that conclusion, but 
rather has strongly confirmed it. The plain man argues 
something after this fashion :—‘‘ Depend upon it, if Mr. 
Balfour were really opposed to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, 
Mr. Balfour could manage to say so in an hour’s speech. 
Next, Mr. Chamberlain must know quite well whether Mr. 
Balfour is or is not opposed to him; and if he knew Mr. 
Balfour was opposed to him, he would not make speeches in 
his favour, lend him help whenever he is in difficulties, and 
accept Mr. Balfour’s chief colleagues as subordinates in 
his new organisation.” Put in another way, the country, 
puzzled by the hubbub of words, has begun to judge the 
question by the acts of the leading politicians, and finds 
that those acts, while consistent with the view that Mr. 
Balfour agrees with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, are wholly 
inconsistent with the view that Mr. Balfour is opposed to 
the Chamberlain policy. When it is to the political 
interest of an astute politician to keep the public in the 
dark as to his intentions, he finds little difficulty in using 
words which conceal his thoughts. In such cases the only 
safe guide is his acts. But Mr. Balfour’s acts, whatever 
his words may be, are all on one side,—and that side is 
the side of Mr. Chamberlain. He may call himself a 
Free-trader, but he wishes Mr. Chamberlain “ God-speed ” 
in his work of converting the country to Protection ; 
he sends messages of support to Chamberlainite candi- 
dates—as, for example, the defeated Chamberlainite 
candidate in the Oswestry division—and he allows 
his leading colleagues to join an organisation which 
has been abandoned by its Free-trade members and 
remodelled in order to support the cause of Protection. 
Surely such acts are sufficient. But even in a wordy age, 
when phrases are considered better guides than deeds, 
those who desire proof by word rather than by act may 
receive enlightenment. It should be noted that though 
Mr. Balfour is perfectly willing to make any number of 
affirmative statements that he is a Free-trader, he has 
never yet been induced to say that he is opposed to the 
Chamberlain policy. The reason is not difficult to under- 
stand. To affirm his belief in Free-trade is a vague and 
abstract thing, for he can give any definition that suits 
him in regard to Free-trade. When, however, it comes to 
declaring opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, things 
wear a very different aspect. Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is 
an ascertained fact. We have had it stated and defined in 
plain words, and everybody knows what it is, down to the 
fact that bacon and maize are not to be taxed, while corn, 
milk, meat, and cheese are to bear the burden that is also 
to be imposed on all manufaetured articles. Mr. Balfour 
could not express himself as opposed to such a policy 
without letting us know his real mind. Therefore when 
Mr. Balfour refuses to say that he is opposed to the 
Chamberlain policy we have every right to declare that he 
is not opposed to it. But it is impossible not to be 
opposed to it and yet to be a Free-trader. If, then, 
the discussions of the Session have had little practical 
result, they have at least elucidated the fact that Mr. 
Balfour is not at present opposed to the Chamberlain 
policy. 
Before we leave the subject of Monday’s debate there 





are one or two points which are worth noting. The first 
is Mr. Balfour's extraordinary recklessness of statement 
in regard to his Fiscal views. They are well brought 
out in Tuesday’s Westminster Gazette by contrasting what 
Mr. Balfour said on Monday in regard to these views with 
what he said fourteen months ago. Here is the statement 
of Monday :—“ I have been interested in economics for 
many years. I have spoken on them before the Fiscal 
question came before the country in its present stage. I 
have spoken and written upon them frequently since. Any 
one who will take the trouble to read through these various 
speeches and writings I have made in the last twenty 
years of my political life will see that everything I have 
said on these economic subjects belongs to one consistent 
body of doctrine.” In other words, Mr. Balfour has 
always been the exponent of a settled and consistent, even 
if original, economic doctrine. Contrast this with what 
Mr. Balfour said in June, 1903 :—“I should consider that 
I was but ill-performing my duty, I will not say to my 
party, but to the House and the country, if I were to pro- 
fess a settled conviction where no settled conviction 
exists.” The contrast of these extraordinary statements 
can best be left without comment. 

We must note next Mr. Chamberlain’s return to 
the ridiculous assertion that the Colonies have made 
us an offer in regard to Preference which it is our 
business to accept or reject. Mr. Chamberlain always 
speaks, and he did so with special persistence on 
Monday, as if he were the versatile person who draws 
up the advertisements for the Times in regard to some 
new venture. There is always an offer, and that 
offer is always only open for a limited time, and 
must always be seized at once if the reader does 
not want to lose his chance. “To-morrow will be 
too late,’ is the keynote of the appeal. Now this 
is legitimate enough in the case of the Times, because it 
does make a definite offer, and can and does keep its 
promises. But in Mr. Chamberlain’s case he is trading on 
an offer that has never been made, and so cannot be 
accepted. That Mr. Chamberlain has fully persuaded 
himself into believing that an offer has been made by the 
Colonies we are quite aware, but his illusions on this point 
do not alter the facts. In reality there has been no offer 
in regard to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, as Mr. Lyttelton in 
effect admitted the other day. Mr. Chamberlain is, in fact, 
in the position of the sanguine and excitable person who 
persuades himself into thinking he has actually bought a 
beautiful house in the country, when in reality all he has 
done is to get a guarded intimation from a landlord’s agent 
that: he will submit a proposal to purchase for the con- 
sideration of his client. The very most that can be said 
in regard to any offer by the Colonies is that their Ministers 
have promised that if we make definite proposals for Pre- 
ference they will submit them for the consideration of 
their Parliaments. Further than this they very properly 
refuse to go. They could not say less without com- 
mitting an incivility to the Mother-country which they 
certainly will not commit. 

Another point of importance raised by Mr. Chamberlain 
was his request to the Prime Minister to call a Colonial 
Conference. The object of the Conference was very 
characteristically stated by Mr. Chamberlain. He asked 
for “a Conference of representatives to meet and consider 
this subject, in order that the House and the country may 
discover whether in what I have said on this subject I 
have based myself upon real knowledge and experience, or 
whether those are right who from the first, almost before 
they knew what my policy could be, determined to oppose 
it on purely party grounds.” Now we are fully agreed 
that on important points of Imperial policy it is most 
desirable that Conferences of representatives from the 
self-governing portions of the Empire should be called 
to meet in London. For example, we should like to 
see a Conference called to deliberate on the naval and 
military defence of the Empire. Again, we should like 
to see one summoned to consider the reconstitution of 
the final Court of Appeal for the Empire. Also, we 
think that before committing South Africa to contract 
Chinese labour by the act of an unrepresentative Crown 
Colony Government, it would have been wise to call 
representatives of those self-governing States whose 
sons shed their blood to keep South Africa within the 
Empire to deliberate on the whole matter. Lastly, we 
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would willingly see a Conference convened to consider the 

possibility of complete Free-trade within the Empire. But 
when it comes to calling a Colonial Conference to decide 
whether Mr. Chamberlain is right or wrong, we confess 
that the idea appears to us somewhat grotesque, and one 
not unlikely to be regarded by the Colonies as undignified. 
Mr. Chamberlain is a great man, and is rightly popular 
in the Empire, but the summoning of Conferences to 
confirm statements made by him in the rough-and-tumble 
of political battle is surely not a very happy proposal. 
Waiving, however, this point, and assuming that Mr. 
Chamberlain ends by asking for a general, and not 
merely a personal, Conference, we desire to refer to Lord 
Rosebery’s letter in Wednesday’s Times. As he very 
properly points out, Mr. Chamberlain should have asked 
for a Conference in May, 1903, before a fierce party fight 
had broken out over his proposals, and not in the middle 
of the struggle :— 

“Had it been made in May, 1903, the Conservative party would 
have been preserved intact, much opposition would have been 
silenced, and, what is infinitely more important, the Empire would 
not have been flung into the arena of party. The country would 
not then have been told that the country was turning its back on 
an offer which we are now officially informed has never been made. 
The very avoidance up to now of this obvious suggestion has 
been one of the main causes which have tended to throw doubt 
on the genuineness of the policy, and to associate it rather with 
party exigencies than Imperial ideals. The proposal of a Con- 
ference should in fine have been the base and starting point, not 
an afterthought.” 

That is sound sense. As sound are the remarks which 
follow :— 

“But, Sir, if a Conference is to be summoned, we must re- 
member that it is a two-edged instrument, for if it be abortive it 
may do much more harm than good. If the delegates assemble 
in the expectation that Great Britain is prepared to tax or narrow 
its supplies of food, it is very likely to lead to disappointment 
and to reaction. Nor, indeed, can it do good unless it be desired 
by the outer Britains as well as by the home country. It would, 
indeed, be best that they should signify an anxiety for such a 
Conference before it be summoned. Further, there should be a 
clear basis for the Conference, drawn up in conjunction with the 
Colonies, a basis agreed to by both parties. And, lastly, the 
British representatives should be not merely partisan or official, 
but men of national weight. Even under these conditions, a 
Conference, it is obvious, cannot undo the evil of the last fourteen 
months, but with the suggested safeguards it should bring the 
controversy to a practical issue. Only let me repeat my firm con- 
viction that, unless it be desired by the Colonies, and assembled 
on a plain basis arranged beforehand, and freed from the party 
taint, it may do more harm than good.” 


To these most important and ably stated considerations, 
which do not seem to us to be in any way met by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s answer to Lord Rosebery in Thursday’s 
Times, we must add a word of warning to those Free- 
traders in both parties who are also loyal supporters of 
the Empire, and who, if we mistake not, constitute the 
great majority of the British public. They need not think 
that if they do not rush into some sort of a Conference at 
Mr. Chamberlain’s bidding, they will be misunderstood 
by the Colonies, and seem to inflict a rebuff on the 
daughter-States. Of this there is little risk. The Colonies 
may be young communities, but, thanks to the possession 
of representative institutions, they take a very sane and 
just view of the political situation at home. They under- 
stand, also, perfectly well all the moves in the party game, 
and distinguish without difficulty between Mr. Chamberlain 
the statesman with a real desire to help the Empire, and 
Mr. Chamberlain the partisan and party politician chiefly 
anxious to score off his opponents. They will certainly be 
amused—perhaps some of them will be a little disgusted 
—to see the idea of a Conference used so cleverly in the 
game; but they will be at no loss to understand why it 
has been brought forward at the present juncture. 





THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 

\HE mist that has for the last three weeks obscured 
the theatre of war is lifting, and before very long we 

may expect to hear definite news of the great enveloping 
movement in which the Japanese have been so sedulously 
and so silently engaged. ‘Their object has been, of 
course, to work round the Russian left flank, and 
to cut the main army off from its base,—to get, 
that is, between it and Mukden. It would seem as 
if this object has been, we will not say accomplished, 
for the percentage of slips between the cup and the 









lip is trebled in war, but that the Japanese blow, 
which, if it succeeds, will cut off General Kuropatkin’s 
army, is about to be given. In its simplest form, the 
military problem is, in fact,—Can General Kuropatkin get 
out of the trap before it closes on him? As far as we 
know, he is trying his best to get clear, for on August 2nd 
he evacuated Hai-cheng and moved back in the direction of 
Liaoyang. But in all probability Liaoyang is within the 
sweep of the long steel arms of the trap, and he must, 
therefore, either evacuate Liaoyang also, or else fight a 
battle there the object of which, to pursue our metaphor, 
will be to break one of the steel arms. The hinge of 
the trap may be described as the Japanese army 
which lies immediately to the south of the Russians, 
—the force which occupied Hai-cheng the moment the 
Russians evacuated it. The eastern arm of the trap 
is formed by the army of General Kuroki, which lies 
roughly parallel with the railway line from Newchwang 
to Mukden,—the force which drove Kuropatkin out of 
the hills round Mo-tien-ling. The western arm of the trap 
is believed to be formed by a new Japanese army which 
lately landed at Yinkow, or, if this force has not been 
able to push forward, then by the neutral Chinese army 
under General Ma, which is stretched along the Chinese 
frontier parallel to the Mukden-Newchwang line. The 
problem of whether the trap when it closes will catch and 
hold its prey depends upon two things. First, it depends 
upon whether the eastern arm is long enough,—upon 
whether the Japanese commander, General Kuroki, 
has got a sufficient force on his right flank,—i.e., in 
the country east of Liaoyang, and so threatening the line 
between Liaoyang and Mukden. If Kuroki has got an ade- 
quate force there, and this force is sufficiently high up, and 
if it can move rapidly enough, that force will be able to 
sweep round and shut down on the Russian army at or near 
Liaoyang. But the ability to shut the trap does not prove 
that the trap will hold the prey. The arm of the trap, if 
it is not strong enough, may snap. ‘The trap, that is, may 
be destroyed if it shuts on a sufficiently hard and powerful 
object. An enveloping movement seems a splendid device 
when looked at solely from the enveloper’s side; but when 
considered from that of the army sought to be enveloped it 
has a different aspect. That army, instead of calling itself 
enveloped, declares that it is acting on interior lines, and 
can take the enemy’s flanking forces one after the other 
and smash them in detail before they can obtain assistance. 
In truth, whether an army is to be rightly described as 
enveloped, or holding the advantage of acting on interior 
lines, depends upon the numbers of the opposing forces and 
their relative mobility, which is only the advantage due to 
numbers expressed in other terms. If the Japanese are 
so numerous or so rapid in their movements that they 
can present a preponderance of fighting strength whenever 
and wherever they are engaged, then the Russians must be 
said tobe enveloped. If,on the other hand, the Russian army 
is so concentrated and so mobile that it can show superior 
force to the force which represents the closing arm of the 
trap, the Russians have the advantage of interior lines,— 
can move, that is, by the short cut while their enemy has to 
keep the wide circuit of the high road. 

As far as we can judge, the Russians, owing to their 
comparative smallness of numbers, and owing to their lack 
of mobility, cannot be said to be in the position of troops 
moving on interior lines, but must be considered to be in the 
position of a force in process, or at any rate in imminent 
danger, ofenvelopment. In that case General Kuropatkin 
has only two courses open to him. He musteither makea 
rush out of the jaws of the enclosing arms of the trap, or else 
he must resolve to stand the shock of the closing trap, 
and hope that it will be broken in the process. Probably 
he will first try to escape, and if that proves impossible, 
then do his best to break the eastern arm of the 
trap. If, as is asserted, he has an immense entrenched 
position already prepared at Liaoyang, with plenty of 
food and stores, he may feel that his position will 
be by no means desperate. He will think, perhaps, 
of what General White accomplished at Ladysmith, and 
will trust to the troops which are already at Harbin, and 
which receive daily reinforcements from Russia, being 
able to relieve him after the Japanese have shattered their 
forces by unavailing assaults on his entrenchments. 

But though these considerations may give consolation 








to General Kuropatkin if he fails to get clear away from 
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Liaoyang, we cannot ourselves believe them to be very 
likely of accomplishment. It seems to us far more 
ora oe that what will happen will be something of this 
sind. General Kuropatkin will be caught by the Japanese 
while he is actually getting into Liaoyang, and his force 
will suffer so heavily in the process that he will not 
have the strength to break the trap as it closes. Then the 
Japanese will choose and fortify positions so numerous and 
so strong round Liaoyang that the parts will be reversed, 
and General Kuropatkin, if he wishes to get out, will 
wractically have to besiege his besiegers. They, that is, 
will not attempt to attack him, but will claim for them- 
selves the benefits of the entrenched position. But if that 
happens, the Japanese will only need a comparatively 
small force to “contain,” and ultimately starve out, the 
Russians, and will be able to devote the rest of their army 
to attacking the new Russian point of concentration. In 
our judgment, then, the only thing which can prevent 
the occurrence of something in the nature of a Sedan 
before the Russians can reach Mukden is a general 
action in the course of the next few days in which the 
Russians inflict a crushing defeat on the Japanese. 
Such an action is not likely, but it is, of course, 
possible. Suppose the Japanese to make an impetuous 
attack on the Russians in insufficient strength, and the 
Russians to launch so bold a counter-attack as to demolish 
the Japanese force before it can be reinforced. In that 
case the Russians would have snapped one of the steel 
arms of the trap, and would be able to get away without 
further molestation. But though this is a possible out- 
come of the events now proceeding, we hold it much more 
likely that the Japanese will show their usual coolness and 
prudence, and that they will not attack till they are in 
sufficient strength to make their attack successful. Though 
the Japanese are among the boldest of men personally, 
their generals fully realise that there is no place for the 
Berserker rage in the field of strategic combinations, and 
will, we believe, only strike when they know that the blow 
will go home. 





THE DECISION AGAINST THE UNITED FREE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 
HE decision of the House of Lords in the great case 
of the Free Church of Scotland v. Lord Overtoun 
and others will be received by all the Nonconformist 
Churches of the United Kingdom with a certain sense of 
shock. It may, and indeed must, have consequences 
reaching far beyond the very serious issues immediately 
involved. In their powerful and Juminous judgments the 
Law Lords by a majority of five to two lay it down 
as a principle that no Church, unless it possesses a deed 
specially and clearly reserving that power, has the right 
to alter its own creed at its own discretion. That is to 
say, if for the sake of unity or comprehension, or to meet 
the claims of advancing intelligence, it does so alter it, a 
minority of dissentients, however minute, may declare them- 
selves to constitute the only true Church of that denomina- 
tion, and as such may claim and receive the whole corporate 
property of the Church which was bequeathed under the 
original formularies of belief. The case came up in a 
way which makes the judgment singularly distinct. The 
Free Church of Scotland in the year 1900 agreed to a 
junction with the Church of the United Presbyterians, a 
ody older than itself, but professing, as both Churches 
believed, substantially the same doctrines. So little 
opposition was there, and so little fear of any but bene- 
ficial consequences from the union, that the vote which 
sanctioned, and so to speak legalised, the junction was 
carried in the General Assembly of the Free Church by a 
majority of 643 to 27. The only dissidents, in fact, were a 
few ministers, some twenty-four in number, mainly High- 
landers, who declared, witli: the stubborn pride which in 
Scotland has so often marked ecclesiastical contestants, 
that they alone were faithful to their original formu- 
laries; that they, though a mere remnant, constituted 
the Free Church of Scotland; and that, consequently, 
they, and they alone, were entitled to administer 
the corporate wealth of the Church, amounting, it 
is reported, even if they do not or cannot claim the 
church buildings, to considerably over a _ million 
sterling. Mission funds, College funds, all manner 
of funds, belonged, they said, to them alone, to be 
administered by them in trust, as the only true and 


original Free Church. The governing men of the Free 
Church were, we imagine, a little indignant at the pre- 
sumption of such a minute minority ; they made, rather 
unwisely as it turned out, little effort at compromise or 
conciliation ; and when the dispute was transferred to the 
Law Courts, they fought the claim straight. . Most of 
them held, indeed, we fancy, as English laymen certainly 
hold, the erroneous opinion that every Free Church can 
modify its own formularies at its own discretion. In 
Scotland they won, the Judges of both the original and 
the Appellate Courts giving a decision in their favour; 
but a Scotsman with his conscience or his intellectual 
pride on fire is a very dour being, and the case was carried 
up to the House of Lords. There, after days and weeks 
of most subtle argument, during which Lord Halsbury in 
particular, to the surprise of mankind, showed himself as 
learned in the ecclesiastical history of the Protestant 
Churches as in English law, the final decision, as we have 
said, was given against them, and they were deprived of 
property which they thought as securely theirs as if it had 
been conferred on them by Act of Parliament. 

There is no contesting the legality of the decision. It 
may be argued with reason that it is opposed to common- 
sense, for it can never have been intended that a minute 
minority in any Church should have the power to 
override the will of the vast majority expressed 
in the manner provided by the constitution of their 
common Church; and it is certainly opposed to 
public policy. We can imagine nothing more in- 
jurious to the community and to the progress of the 
human mind than the stereotyping or fossilising of the 
creeds of the Christian Churches so that they never can 
develop with the advance of the general intellect, or even 
with the progress of scientific discovery ; and the decision 
of the Lords, within the range of its effect, does so stereo- 
type and fossilise them. It, in fact, punishes the Free 
Church of Scotland for modifying its opinion in a liberal 
direction by an enormous deprivation of property,—fines 
it, that is, heavily for presuming to think. Neverthe- 
less, it is impossible to deny that the decision is good 
law. Money given to a corporate body for a lawful 
purpose must be devoted to that purpose, or the in- 
tention of the donors is frustrated. The first purpose 
of a Church in its civil capacity is to maintain its 
creed intact, and it is clear that the Free Church of 
Scotland in fusing itself with the United Presby- 
terians modified its creed on important points. It gave 
up, in the opinion of the Lords, who proved their opinion 
by indisputable documents, the notion that a righteous 
State is bound to “establish” the true Church, and it 
relaxed or denied the great doctrine of predestination by 
admitting that its operation was affected by the righteous- 
ness or the sin of the individual Christian. Whether 
those modifications are wise or otherwise may be matter 
for endless dispute; but nobody can deny that they are 
modifications, or that they affect the continuity of the 
purpose for which the Free Church of Scotland originally 
obtained its funds. If, then, a donor’s intention is 
always to be strictly interpreted, which is the permanent 
presumption of the law, the remnant or minute minority 
which repudiates such modifications has a right to 
administer the funds. The only question remaining, there- 
fore, is what is to be done to prevent the sudden and un- 
expected impoverishment of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, now left, as far as its corporate property is con- 
cerned, at the mercy of a minute but recalcitrant minority. 

It is a very difficult question. The notion of an appeal 
to the Legislature to quash the decision may, we 
think, be put aside. ‘The Legislature may ordain, 
possibly will ordain, that every Church not established 
by law shall have the right to modify its formularies 
without thereby losing its. right to its own property ; 
but for the Legislature to make such a law retro- 
spective, and quash a decision of the highest Courts as 
to the ownership of property merely upon grounds of 
public policy, would be a most dangerous precedent. It 
would justify an Act declaring that John Smith was not 
entitled to his property because he was a bad man, or 
because he did not believe in Fiscal Reform. No such 
proposal is at all likely to be made or listened to, unless, 
indeed, par impossibile, such an Act were asked for by the 





triumphant appellants. That would be a very noble deed 
for them to do, and would at once regain for them that 
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place in the regard of Scotland which at present they have 
forfeited by crushing a Church which they probably respect 
by a rigorous application of the civil law; but it is never 
of much use to ask of human nature more than it will 
give. The twenty-four are no doubt exultant at their 
success in maintaining what they think the truth, and 
inflamed with the hope of building up a powerful Church 
with funds which, as they honestly think, it is for them 
alone to administer. They will hardly give away the whole 
results of their victory, or at least all of them will not; 
and if any two or three hold out, then, as we understand 
the judgment of the Lords, those two or three will be the 
true Free Church of Scotland, and entitled to administer 
its funds! There are, we fear, only two courses for the 
Free Church to pursue. One is to surrender their property, 
and trust to the extraordinary liberality of their members 
to replace it without delay; and the other is to approach 
the victors with a prayer for moderation and compromise. 
The first course is possible, for Scotland is rich, and its 
people, when exasperated by what they consider eccle- 
siastical oppression, will give with a liberality hardly 
approached by any other race; and the second must be 
practicable. The Highland ministers who have triumphed 
can hardly feel as if they had a moral right to the great 
fund which has fallen under their legal control, and can 
scarcely be happy under the idea that a majority of the 
Church to which they themselves so recently belonged look 
upon them as men who have pressed a legal right to the 
very verge of what most Christians believe to be the 
teaching of that law which they regard as higher than the 
decision of any earthly Court. They will, we may be sure, 
be reasonable, and we hope soon to hear that a way has 
been discovered by which they may maintain as a Church 
their somewhat rigid principles without impoverishing 
other Churches, or giving cause for the taunt that they 
assert the complete freedom of their Church from all 
earthly control, yet when they cannot get their own way 
they appeal at once to the authority of Caesar. When the 
compromise is effected, and the contest over, we trust that 
the Free Church will insert in its constitution a clause 
permitting the General Assembly to modify its formularies 
—this, as Lord Halsbury explained, will completely pro- 
tect them—and thus escape the reproach that, although 
free, it has a most imperfect power of self-control, and in 
particular can waive no formula for the sake of union with 
other Churches of similar, if more liberal, opinions. 





THE REVOLT OF FRANCE AGAINST THE 
PAPACY. 


FORTNIGHT ago we expected a compromise 

between the French Government and the Papacy, 
but we made one reserve,—a possible willingness at the 
Vatican to see the Concordat “denounced.” There is 
reason to-day to believe that this reserve was only too well 
justified. The Papacy, it is clear, has determined to insist 
on its spiritual rights in a way which is wholly inconsistent 
with the main object of the Concordat, and the Organic 
Statutes which followed it, on which latter the Papacy, 
though it never expressly sanctioned them, has acted for 
more than a hundred years. That object was to maintain the 
claim of the civil authority to a veto upon the appointment 
or the removal of any ‘French Bishop. The Pope now 
claims in the most emphatic way the right to remove any 
Bishop without civil assent, and, as Cardinal Merry del 
Val expresses it, from “the plenitude of his own spiritual 
prerogative.” He has, indeed, acted upon this claim, and 
has, in spite of the warm protest of the French Government, 
summoned two Bishops to Rome, has been obeyed by one of 
them, the Bishop of Dijon, and has inhibited the other, the 
Bishop of Laval, from the full exercise of his spiritual autho- 
rity, thus, in effect, depriving him of his chair. His Holiness 
has, moreover, announced, through a letter from Cardinal 
Merry del Val to an “eminent French Catholic,” that he 
will always pursue this policy throughout the whole Roman 
Catholic world as well as France. The French Govern- 
ment, of course, regards these acts as breaches of the 
Concordat, and after a serious debate in the Cabinet ata 
meeting held in presence of President Loubet, has recalled 
its Embassy to the Vatican, and has signified to the 
Nuncio that his presence in Paris is no longer of any use. 
The shield which marks an Embassy has been taken 
down from the Nunciature, and all diplomatic relations 





between France and the Vatican are, by the admission of 
the official organ of the Papacy, the Osservatore Romano, 
as well as of the French Clerical journals, formally 
broken off. In the language of more ordinary diplomacy, 
France and the Papacy have taken the steps which when 
taken by secular States precede a declaration of war. In 
reply the Vatican announces through a hundred mouth- 
pieces that it has acted with deliberation, that its spiritual 
independence is involved, and that it will never yield. 

It is impossible to believe that the Vatican, which is 
always well informed, and which in France particularly 
has always the means of knowing the temper and the 
resolves of its opponents, can have expected the French 
Government to submit, or can doubt that M. Combes is 
ready to accept the advice of those who maintain that the 
time for the Disestablishment of the Church in France has 
at last arrived. The Chambers are known to be ready to 
sanction that policy, and to pass the Bills which will be 
necessary to legalise the new relations between the State 
and the Church. It may be taken as nearly certain that 
the Concordat will be denounced, that the Budget of 
Public Worship will be withdrawn from the Estimates, and 
that the Church of France will be left to the support of 
its own devotees. It is, therefore, also impossible to 
believe that the Vatican regards the impending revolution 
with any strong disfavour. It must have hoped for it; 
for if it had not, it would at least have asked for that per- 
mission of the civil authority which, if refused, would have 
given it an excuse for asserting its absolutism in spiritual 
matters. The Papacy must, we fear, believe that Disestablish- 
ment will strengthen its own authority, and deepen what 
remains of religious feeling in the population of France. 
This, no doubt, was the effect of the Kulturkampf in the 
Rhenish provinces of Prussia, and is said also to have been 
the result of the denunciation of the Concordat in Austria. 
The Concordat there ceased to exist some thirty years ago, 
and it is asserted that ever since Austria has been becoming 
more Catholic, while it is certain that the direct authority 
of the Pope over the internal affairs of the Austrian Church 
has been much more submissively acknowledged. That is 
apparent, if only from the shout that the Liberals, who 
are of course as much Catholics as their opponents, are 
constantly raising as their battle-cry,—‘‘ Los von Rom!” 
Those who now rule the Vatican evidently expect that 
they will be able to appoint more fervid Bishops to preside 
over a disestablished Church, that the Bishops will be 
able to appoint more fanatic rectors, and that a more 
rigidly Ultramontane tone will permeate the entire 
organisation. As for the money necessary to support 
the curés and the Episcopacy, it amounts only to a million 
and a quarter a year; and the financiers of the Vatican 
calculate that this sum will be contributed with great 
readiness by the wealthier classes of France, and more 
especially by the rich women, who never fail to display a 
liberality which, in their view, is at once proof of their 
piety and essential to the maintenance of their social 
position. 

We write without prejudice, for we confess we never can 
entirely rid ourselves of a certain sympathy with mind in 
any battle against force ; but setting aside for the moment 
the question of Gallican tendencies, which never quite die 
out, and which if accepted by the people would make of 
the Church of France an organisation which, though not 
Protestant, would be as independent as Protestantism, 
we cannot but think that the Papacy in this instance is 
making a grave mistake. There is not the smallest chance 
that the electors of France, penetrated as they are with a 
sort of worship for the civil power, and with a dread that 
if that power is weakened the abuses of the old régime 
may revive, will support the Papacy in this struggle, and in 
so doing, as they will think, endanger their own liberties 
and the safety of the Republic. They are much more 
likely to insist that the State shall place the enfranchised 
Church in chains which it cannot escape. We do not 
think they will seize the ecclesiastical buildings, though 
that has been so often proposed; but they may 
declare that the Church, as the strongest organisation 
in France, cannot be left independent of the State, 
and that any Bishop who refuses to take certain 
civil oaths or to obey certain civil instructions shall 
be banished from the territory of the Republic. More- 
over, it is at least possible that the external forms of 





religion may throughout large sections of the territory 
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cease to be observed. The upper classes will be by no 
means willing to submit to special taxation for ever; the 
peasantry will certainly give nothing beyond minute fees 
when they have occasion to ask the priesthood to per- 
form the offices; and the agnosticism of the artisans is 
notoriously militant. It may be found impossible, outside 
Provence and Brittany, to obtain contributions sufficient to 
support a Church which, in spite of its wonderful readi- 
ness to endure poverty, needs, like every other Church, 
some revenue to keep its ministers alive. The Pope is 
deceived by the example of countries like Ireland or 
America, and may be risking throughout a large portion 
of France a nearly universal, and from his point of view 
most injurious, reversion to secularism. That this should 
last for ever is unthinkable; but it lasted under the First 
Republic for fifteen years, and affected the tone of a 
generation which, by the consent of all who observed it 
closely, was, even in its innermost thought, materialised. 
That is not the kind of risk which a Pope is justified 
in running, and we cannot but think that in running 
it the Pontificate of Pius X. will be condemned by future 
historians as one marked by a rash and disastrous 
attempt to revive an absolutism inconsistent with the 
manners, as well as with the dominating thoughts, of 
the more enlightened of the French people. Mankind, no 
doubt, always refuses to remain secularist, being unable 
to escape its eternal longing to solve the question of the 
Whence and Whither; and Napoleon met no resistance 
when he restored public worship in France. But though 
a hundred years have passed in comparative religious 
calm, there is not a Bishop in France who would not 
admit that there are still traces in every diocese of a kind 
of aggressive paganism which does not exist in the other 
countries of Europe, and which may be traced by unmis- 
takable signs back to the days of the Terror, and the chasm 
in mental training produced by the suspension of all formal 
teaching of Christianity. 





COMPENSATION TWICE OVER. 

R. BALFOUR’S opponents have great reason to be 
thankful for one of his intellectual characteristics. 
He is seldom deceived by his own reasoning, and from 
time to time he lets it be seen that he is not. He has this 
week “addressed to a correspondent” one of those letters 
by which he occasionally supplements his speeches, and at 
the very outset of this document he says quite plainly that 
while he has great hopes of “ seeing an immense improve- 
ment in national sobriety,” these hopes are “ based rather 
on the growth of a healthy public opinion than on any 
specific legislation.” On this point we are quite of Mr. 
Balfour’s mind. If the working classes of England 
become sober on a great scale, it will be by a change similar 
in kind to that which passed over the educated classes of 
England some seventy vears ago. The England of 
George IV. became the England of Victoria no one 
exactly knows how. <A whole stratum of society was 
drunken in one period and sober in the other, and that is 
all we can say. Those who think this are naturally indis- 
posed to take exaggerated views of the results of tem- 
perance legislation. Their temper is critical rather than 
constructive. They can recall too many experiments in the 
direction of temperance reform which have proved complete 
failures—the institution of beer-houses and of grocers’ 
licenses are two cases in point, and the prohibition to send 
children to public-houses is likeiy, we fear, to prove a third— 
to be at all eager to add to the list of measures in which the 
result has nothing in common with the intention. With 
the Prime Minister the fact that legislation is not likely to 
do any appreciable good is not a reason against under- 
taking it. Late in his second Session, with no visible 
motive beyond the sad story of certain brewers, he enters 
upon a field from which he reckons to reap next to nothing. 
‘ Do not imagine,’ he seems to say, ‘ that Iam foolish enough 
to expect that the Licensing Bill will improve national 
sobriety. I look for nothing of the kind. It will come 
some day, I hope, but not as a consequence of anything I 
am proposing to do. My object is different.’ And then 
Mr. Balfour subsides into generalities the purport of which 
is that, as the Licensing Bill can do no harm, temperance 

reformers ought one and all to vote for it. 
We should have thought that temperance reformers of 
the wiser sort had by this time grown weary of legislating 





with no better prospect than this. But even if they are 
still willing to try experiments of which the best that 
can be said is that they will not certainly do mischief, 
there is very good reason why they should reject Mr, 
Balfour’s invitation. The Licensing Bill will not be the 
harmless, colourless measure it is represented to be by 
politicians who are anxious to devise means of promoting 
temperance and yet retain the present Government in 
office. A letter from Mr. Shaw-Lefevre which appeared in 
the Times of Tuesday shows that one result of the passing of 
the Bill will be in many cases to compensate the owners of 
public-houses twice over. If the “trade ” is formidable now, 
if it possesses now a kind and amount of influence which 
gives it immense Parliamentary strength, is it likely to be 
in any worse position when its wealth is thus increased ? 
We need not wonder that a Bill which does this is popular 
with the brewers. Its effect will be to relieve them of the 
maintenance of unnecessary public-houses, thereby making 
those that are left greatly more profitable, and when this 
gain has been secured, to give them a lump sum in com- 
pensation for the “loss” they have thus sustained. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre is the Chairman of a Committee of the 
Hampshire Justices which has been considering how best 
to effect a large reduction of licenses. He is not himself 
free from Mr. Balfour’s disposition to legislate on the 
mere chance of doing good in some undetermined way. 
“Habits of drink,” he says, “will not be speedily 
changed. Custom now divided between several houses 
will be concentrated on the survivors.” It is only 
when a generation has grown up under better con- 
ditions that any great improvement can be looked for, 
What we are concerned with here, however, is the very 
serious defect in the machinery of the Licensing Bill which 
the inquiries of Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s Committee have dis- 
closed. This defect is that no account is taken of “the 
fact that practically of late years nearly all the licensed 
houses in a county such as Hampshire have become the 
property of brewery firms and companies, and that a re- 
duction of the number of their houses will add greatly to 
the value of those that remain to them.” The immediate 
result of reduction will be to leave the same number of 
persons wanting drink with a smaller number of houses at 
which drink can be obtained. The customers of the sup- 
pressed houses will be exposed to some inconvenience in 
the first instance, but they will soon learn to get at ‘The 
George’ what they have been accustomed to get at ‘The 
Lion’; and if ‘The George’ and ‘The Lion’ are in the 
same hands, the business of supplying these customers will 
be carried on in far more favourable circumstances. ‘The 
George’ alone will sell the same quantity of drink that 
‘The George’ and ‘The Lion’ formerly sold together; 
while the cost of plant and staff at ‘The Lion’ will be 
saved, und the house itself can be sold. Inall probability, 
therefore, the owners of the two public-houses will be 
benefited rather than hurt by the closing of one of them. 
Half the cost of house-rent and wages will be saved, while 
the consumption of liquor will not be less. Sometimes 
the saving will be much greater than this. Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre quotes one instance where in a parish of three 
hundred and fifty people there are six public-houses, all 
belonging to the same owner. One of these would 
probably be enough to supply the wants of three hundred 
and fifty people; but even if we leave two, the owner would 
reap considerable advantage from the transfer to these of 
the custom they had formerly shared with the other four. 
The simple-minded authors of the Licensing Bill have 
not foreseen this obvious consequence of their own 
measure. ‘To them a public-house is a separate piece of 
property, having no relation to any other property of the 
same kind. They have in view only the suppressed ‘ Lion,’ 
its kindly landiord, its civil potboy, its agreeable barmaid. 
They want to ensure that none of this pleasant little 
family shall suffer by the Bill. As a matter of fact, this 
end is secured very imperfectly in the case of the land- 
lord, and not at all in the case of anybody else. The 
manager, for that is what the landlord in these cases 
mostly is, will get something from the money given 
by Quarter Sessions, unless he has contracted himself 
out of it; but the potboy and the barmaid will 
have their consolation in the shape of leave to look 
for places elsewhere. The real gainers by the Bill will be 
the brewers who own both houses, and they will be 
gainers in two capacities,—once, as owners of ‘The 
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George,’ by the additional custom and smaller outlay con- 

uent on the closing of ‘ The Lion’; and once, as owners 
of ‘The Lion,’ in the shape of full compensation for custom 
supposed to be lost but really transferred to ‘The 
George.’ Nor can it be contended that this is only one 
of those exceptional cases against which no law can pro- 
vide. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre’s letter makes short work of this 
plea. He takes by way of illustration the two instances 
of Basingstoke and Portsmouth. In Basingstoke forty- 
two houses belong to three brewery companies,—an 
average of fourteen to each company. In Portsmouth 
seven hundred and fourteen houses belong to thirty-one 
brewers,—an average of a fraction over twenty-three to 
each firm. One owner, indeed, has a hundred and twenty- 
eight houses, and two others have respectively ninety-eight 
and ninety. In both these cases a reduction of half the 
licenses will benefit, not injure, their owners, but in neither 
will any account be taken of the gains arising from the 
transfer of custom to houses that are left open. When the 
compensation comes to be assessed, the only question asked 
will be what the houses that have been closed were worth 
before they had licenses, and ‘what they were worth after 
they had licenses. 

Mr. Shaw-Lefevre suggests that this consequence should 
be guarded against by an amendment—to be introduced in 
the Lords—directing the Magistrates, before paying com- 
pensation to the owners of suppressed public-houses, to 
assess the increased value which will accrue to them in 
respect of their remaining houses. We have not much 
hope that the Government would accept such an amend- 
ment. We should rather expect them to feel that, as it 
conferred no benefit on the brewers, it did not fall within 
the scope of the Bill. But unless the Peers wish to place 
the owners of public-houses in a better position than that 
in which they now stand, they will at least restore to the 
House of Commons that opportunity of considering the 
proposal of which they were deprived by the “ guillotine.” 








CHRISTIANITY IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
T is a well-known saying that “there were Christians 
before Christ”; and, indeed, it cannot be maintained 
that many of the root ideas of Christianity are to be found 
nowhere but in the New Testament. The essential point of 
difference is that from Christ alone do these ideas appear to 
have drawn the power to infiuence the world. He made living 
and capable of transmitting life what in others were but 
dead things, or rather things which never received the breath 
of life. Buddha, Confucius, and the Stoics, to take the 
instances which first occur to the mind, all taught a parallel 
system of ethics; but Stoicism perished as a barrea philosophy, 
Confucianism brought forth little but ceremonial, while 
Buddhism, for all its spiritual beauty, appears to have in it 
some element of moral decay. Its apologists always say that 
Buddhism must not be judged by its adherents; indeed, it is 
a religion but seldom justified of its children. 


We think there can be no question that the Old Testament 
contains more suggestions of Christianity than any other 
sacred literature the world produced before the Christian era. 
Isaiah and Job taught definitely that God was the God of the 
whole earth, the Creator and moving spirit of the universe ; 
and Isaiah used the expression “our father.” Yet the 
Jews as a whole never quite lost the idea that Jehovah was 
their God in a peculiar sense; and the world did not learn 
the Fatherhood of God from the poetry of the Hebrew 
prophet, but from the plain prose of the Lord’s Prayer. 
“Cana woman forget her sucking child? ...... yea, they may 
forget, yet will I not forget thee,” were Isaiah’s words 
originally. Yet it was not from Isaiah, familiar as he must 
have been with his pages, that St. John learnt that “God is 
love.” Isaiah declared that Jehovah protected the meek ; but 
it was from Christ that men learned that they are blessed. 
Isaiah spoke of a new kingdom wherein a child should lead 
wild beasts, and wherein nothing should burt nor destroy; 
but it was Christ who set childhood upon a moral pedestal, 
and taught that those who would enter the kingdom of 
heaven must in some sense become as children. 

“Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they arise,” exulted the prophet; but it was from Christ 
that we received “the sure and certain hope.” Isaiah could 








conceive of a soul perfect in sympathy, “a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief,” who loved the world in spite of 
its offences, who “poured out his sowl unto death,” and 
“made intercession for the transgressors.” He saw that by 
the stripes of self-sacrifice the wounds of the world are 
healed. Yet the Jews looked for a very different Messiah from 
the one of whom the prophet spoke, and when Christ came, 
“he came unto his own, and his own received him not.” Both 
Isaiah and Hosea deprecated the sacrificial system, and 
denied the efficacy of ceremonial. The former lifts even 
fasting into a spiritual atmosphere. “Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen? to loose the bands of wickedness, 
to undo the heavy burdens, and to let the oppressed 
go free, and that ye break every yoke.” His words, 
however, seem to have had no practical effect upon the 
minds of his readers, for even the enlightened disciples of 
John were inclined to blame our Lord for not preaching 
ceremonial abstinence. Micah was the author of the famous 
epitome of spiritual religion: “ What doth the Lord require 
of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly with thy God?” Butit was Christ who first succeeded 
in getting any large number of men to believe that if a man 
loves God and his neighbour he has fulfilled the law. Even 
outside the prophets we have suggestions of Christianity from 
men who spoke words far in advance of their time, “ declaring 
the end from the beginning, and from ancient times the 
things that are not yet done.” In the law it is written: 
“Thou shalt not oppress a stranger: for ye know the heart 
of a stranger seeing ye were strangers in the land of Egypt.” 
The far-sighted legislator spoke to little purpose. The 
Jews made not the slightest effort to comprehend the heart 
of the Gentile, and it was left for Christ to teach that neigh- 
bourliness is due to every fellow-creature, and not only to 
fellow-countrymen. 

There are few characters portrayed in the historical 
books of the Jewish Scriptures to whom the word 
“Christian”—in the sense quoted above—could properly 
apply. In the opinion of the present writer, there is but 
one, and that is Joseph. The great David we must love, 
but can hardly approve. However heart-searching his sorrow 
for his sins, he remains to the end a man of blood. Elijah's 
hands are not clean either of cruelty or persecution, splendid 
as is his character, great as is the revelation he proclaimed, 
suggesting as it does the inwardness of God’s kingdom when 
he told of “the still small voice.” Samuel hewed Agag in 
pieces as an act of worship, and thereby proved himself 
something of a savage, in spite of the ethical height to which 
some of the sayings ascribed to him by the Chroniclers 
undoubtedly rise. Joseph alone can be set up as a Christian 
prototype, and, unless in the one instance of his management 
of the famine, wherein he seems to have sought the aggrandise- 
ment of Pharaoh rather than the prosperity of Pharaoh’s 
people, his character is without flaw. He forgave evidently 
from his heart the fact that his brothers tried to murder him 
for no worse offence than a bit of boyish vanity,—for 
letting it be seen with the unwisdom of youth that he knew 
himself their superior. When he rose to be Pharaoh’s 
Prime Minister, and his brothers came to ask him a 
favour, we are told that he was moved to tears by the 
delight of seeing them again. Not only did he avoid revenge, 
but he did them good by every means in his power, and 
even endeavoured upon two occasions to remove from their 
consciences a well-deserved sting of self-reproach. When 
they first recognised Joseph, we read that they were, not un- 
naturally, “troubled at his presence,” but he reassured them, 
saying: “ Be not grieved, nor angry with yourselves,” for “ God 
sent me before you to preserve you a posterity in the earth, 
and to save your lives by a great deliverance. So now it was 
not you that sent me hither, but God.” Again, after Jacob’s 
death his guilty sons trembled before Joseph and said to each 
other: “ Joseph will peradventure hate us, and will certainly 
requite us all the evil which we did unto him.” Joseph, how- 
ever, said unto them: “ Fear not: foram I in the place of God ? 
But as for you, ye thought evil against me; but God meant 
it unto good, to bring to pass, as it is this day, to save much 
people alive. Now therefore fear ye not: I will nourish you, and 
your little ones. And he comforted them, and spake kindly 
unto them.” Surely no Christian could have acted better. 
Joseph was, no doubt, regarded as a great man, but as much, 
we think, for the good fortune he deserved as for the for- 
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bearance which'he showed. Anyhow, his character is in no 
way typical of the Old Testament saint. His example seems 
to have been singularly unproductive,—for until Christ 
taught, revenge was not generally accounted a sin among 
Jews. 

The men whose words we have been quoting were men of 
literary genius. The historian who wrote of Joseph rose to 
the height of the prophets when he set down Jacob's blessing 
upon his son, who had been so signally preserved from evil. 
“The archers have sorely grieved him, and shot at him, and 
hated him: But his bow abode in strength, and the arms of his 
hands were made strong by the hands of the mighty God of 
Jacob.” He tells of “the Almighty, who shall bless thee with 
blessings of heaven above, blessings of the deep that lieth 
under...... unto the utmost bound of the everlasting 
hills: they shall be on the head of Joseph.” But he makes no 
mention of his magnanimous forgiveness. 


It is very unlikely that it was to famous men alone that the 
ideas which we associate only with Christianity occurred. No 
doubt scattered here and there were humbler people who 
could not express themselves in winged words, but whose 
light yet shone before the men who saw their good works, 
When Christ came we know that His teaching was not wholly 
foreign to the working class, for we are told that “the 
common people heard him gladly.” There are forgotten men 
in all ages who make straight in the desert a highway 
for the Lord as truly as did John the Baptist, Their 
obscurity has been splendidly illumined by the writer of 
Eccelesiasticus :—“ Some there be which have no memorial: 
who are perished as though they had never been, and are 
become as though they had never been born, and their 
children after them. But these were merciful men, whose 
righteousness hath not been forgotten. With their seed shall 
continually remain a good inheritance, and their children are 
within the covenant.” 


In so far as Christianity was taught at all in the Old 
Testament, it was taught as a counsel of perfection, as a high 
code of honour, rather than as a matter of right and wrong. 
When David forbore to murder Saul, though he had the 
chance to do it, his magnanimity was admired as something 
which embellished the character of a hero. Isaiah makes 
appeal to the thoughtful, to those who distinguish consciously 
between the symbol and the thing symbolised, who are able to 
perceive the spiritual principle which vivifies the arbitrary 
rule. It is the appeal of the scribe. The Western mind has 
exhausted itself to analyse the reason of the “authority” 
with which Christ spoke. One thing is certain. “He 
knew what was in man,’ and what could be got out 
of him. He discovered the vein of gold deep down in 
human nature, which had hitherto been witnessed to only 
by stray glitterings upon the surface. Christ alludes to the 
reformation of the Prodigal Son in the pregnant phrase, 
“when he came to himself.” Why was he not himself among 
the swine? Evidently in the mind of Christ the evil was less 
significant than the good in human nature, though it might 
be more apparent. Sinless eyes are not the keenest to mark 
what is amiss. ‘Who is blind as he that is perfect, and blind 
as the Lord’s servant? Seeing many things, but thou 
observest not; opening the ears, but he heareth not.” He 
revealed, and He appealed to, something which was latent in 
the heart of man. In the teaching of Christ the law of love 
was fundamental; in all other systems it has been at best but 
ornamental. 





YEOMAN’S SERVICE. 
HARLES LAMB, recalling his “dry drudgery at the 
desk’s dead wood,” which wood, he tells us, entered into 
his soul, cried :— 
“Who first invented work, and bound the free 
And holiday-rejoicing spirit down ?” 
Long before Elia’s gentle spirit fretted away “the golden years 
amid the irksome confinement of an office” in Mincing Lane, 
the answer to his question had been found. In the blithe 
morning of the world, when the gods walked the earth and 
every rustling grove and glancing rill concealed a deity, the 
blind poet sang :— 
“To labour is the lot of man below, 
And when Jove gave us life he gave us woe,” 
forgetful of the fact that labour is the best anodyne of sorrow 





one of the choicest gifts life has to bestow. Work is the 
common heritage of man, the pledge of his universal brother- 
hood ; and he who suffers circumstance to cheat him of his 
birthright, or who barters it for pleasure and ignoble ease, 
denies his sonship and proclaims himself a bastard. A period 
arrives, however, when the grasshopper becomes a burden and 
the toiler would fain relinquish his task to younger hands, 
when he craves a brief respite wherein he may count over 
the days of the years of his pilgrimage before he goes 
hence and is no more seen. Few of us, probably, would 
view with favour the certainty of dying in harness. Rather 
we look forward to the day when we shall take possession of 
our “estates in time,” and shall subscribe ourselves “ Retired 
Leisure.” The ideal commonwealth is that in which 
no man will need to pray: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches,” seeing each will be fed with “food convenient” for 
him, and all alike will “crown a youth of labour with an ago 
of ease.” Unhappily, we are still remote from that Utopian 
consummation. Squalid destitution exists cheek by jowl with 
glittering opulence, while the working classes (using the term 
in its conventional acceptance) are driven in their declining 
years to choose between the alternatives of existing upon 
pauper doles or of eurning a livelihood, so called, by inter- 
mittent labour for which their infirmities render them 
physically unfit. Old-age pensions have disappeared for the 
moment from the region of practical politics, their place 
having been taken by proposals to tax food, of which a 
working woman pertinently observed :—‘ You may be sure o’ 
one thing,—however much more our vittles costes, I sha’n’t 
get no more’n my sbhillin’ a day wages, and Board [of 
Guardians] won’t allow us more'n two shillin’s a week and 
two loaves when we can’t work. Most like if bread’s dearer, 
we shall on’y get one loaf.” 

A record of long service that must surely be unique among 
the annals of the poor, and that is fated to pass unrewarded, 
is furnished by an aged couple known to the writer. The 
husband was the son of a farm labourer, and after acquiring 
sufficient education to enable him to read “large print,” he 
began life when eight years of age as a carter-boy earning one 
shilling a week. At twenty or thereabouts he married a girl 
from his native village, and the two set up housekeeping upon 
the weekly income of seven shillings. His wife’s parents were 
in slightly better circumstances. The father was a thrasher, 
and commanded a higher rate of wages than the ordinary 
ploughman. By his daughter’s account, he was a stern man 
who fought for his “ rights,” and who did not seruple to exact 
what he deemed his due from his employer. He was an 
indefatigable worker, and toiled early and late to bring up his 
family creditably and to give them “good schooling,” which 
last entailed no small self-denial, seeing that each child cost 
threepence per week. During harvest the girls contributed 
their quota to the exchequer by raking-up behind the wheat- 
cart. Every morning, soon after 5 o’clock, the master would 
cross the dewy orchard to his thrasher’s cottage and cry :— 
“Betty! Betty! where be the maids? The waggons ha’ 
started!” Out of bed the reluctant maids would spring, 
perform a hasty toilet, and after snatching a morsel of food, 
hurry away down the village street to overtake the string 
of creeping vehicles. As long as daylight lasted they worked, 
and sometimes by the moon’s silver rays. When at length 
they quitted the fields, men, women, and children trooped off 
to the farm-kitchen, where a bountiful supper awaited them. 
Such simple friendly relations between master and man 
are out of date nowadays. Modern harvest-folk come home 
to a locked door, outside which the family cat wails plaintively, 
to an empty housé and a fireless grate; and the mother who 
has been “fagging” since early morning must needs satisfy 
the wants of her hungry retinue before she may think of rest 
and slumber. During hay harvest our thrasher exchanged 
the flail for the scythe. It was when plying the latter imple- 
ment that the one supernatural experience of his life befell 
him. Many a time his daughter heard him tell the story of 
how he and another man were mowing beneath the midday 
sun when his mate, or “ butty,” to use the local term, dropped 
his scythe “ sudden-like and cried out.” The thrasher looked 
up and cast down his blade also, for past them “ there flashed in 
a blaze of light the master’s apparition.” The farmer was 
away from home at the time visiting friends in a village some 
twelve miles distant, and the men accepted the vision as a 
token of his death. There were no telegrams in those days 
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to convey news, but “towards the arternoon a man come over 
a-horseback and telled ’um the master had died a couple of 
hours before, just when they saw him in the meadow.” 

The thrasher’s children, as has been said, learnt to read and 
write, to sum and to sew, and the eldest daughter acquired in 
domestic service an additional stock of useful knowledge 
before she became a wife. She was married in a “very pretty 
frock of a purply colour with green buds all over it a-hangin’ 
down their heads,”—and, to do her justice, she has retained an 
equally lively recollection of the parson’s counsel touching 
the new state of life upon which she was about to enter. 
From the church the party adjourned to the home the bride- 
groom had prepared, where “ we had dinner an’ lots o’ songs 
were sung—songs you don’t hear nowadays,” and which it is 
to be feared have already died out. 

Henceforward the young couple's career was one of un- 
remitting labour and peaceful domesticity, the chief event 
that rippled its surface being the arrival of the children, of 
whom ten lived to attain middle age. The wife, who 
was a clever needlewoman, and who inherited her father’s 
industry, eked out the scanty wages by doing tailoring for 
the cheap-clothes factory in the adjacent town, by hay- 
making, reaping, and by lending assistance at busy times 
in the farmhouse. “If I hadn’t done my part, I could never 
ha’ brought up my little fam’bly respectable,” she will say. The 
last of the “little fam’bly” has long since left the parents’ 
roof, and the old folk “keep the hearth warm between them.” 
Four years ago they celebrated their golden wedding—an 
event upon which they still love to dwell—and the following 
day, for a honeymoon is a luxury the poor cannot afford, they 
completed fifty years’ service each on the same land. Alto- 
gether, the two have put in at the present date one hundred 
and twenty years’ work, indoors and out, upon the one farm. 
It is a remarkable record, and one that deserves fuller recog- 
nition than it has received. The husband, though a martyr to 
rheumatism and sorely “troubled by his feet,” so that walking 
is rendered peculiarly toilsome, manages to support himself 
and his wife, who, despite the fact that she has suffered of 
late from a painful form of heart-disease, still attends to the 
poultry at the homestead near by. She finds this duty some- 
what arduous during bad weather, and complains that she is 
“ watchet”—namely, her shoes are wet through every time she 
goes to the farm—and that she is “ stocked in mud the winter 
through.” Nevertheless, she cannot be induced to relinquish 
aught of her daily tasks while she can creep about. She may be 
seen any day feebly attempting to dig the potato patch, or tosaw 
wood. She was well-nigh a week cutting througha log the thick- 

ness of her wrist, so ineffectively does the weak flesh aid her 
willing spirit. “I means to work about as long as ever I 
can,” she declares, “for it’s a deal better to be doin’ summat, 
even if you are a bit slow, than to sit by the fire an’ think o’ 
your ailments.” The affection existing between the aged pair 
is touching and beautiful. ‘He never gives me a cross word, 
an’ I do allI can to help him an’ to make him comfer’ble. I 
know I sha’n’t get no better, ’cause my heart’s wore out, an’ 
you can’t put new works in an old body, but I thank the 
Lord as He ha’ spared ma so long to look arter my husband 
an’ see as he’s got what he wants. An’ I thank Him for letting 
us spend our latter end in this nice comfer'ble little house 
*stead o’ being in the Union. We've bin very happy together, 
and I can’t see as we've had more trouble than other folks. 
I don’t werry about death. The Lord will take me when He 
sees fit, an’ I’m content to wait His patience.” The old 
couple are still working! For them there is no pension, no 
rest from labour and the weariness that old age brings. Yet 
they are “ content to wait God’s patience.” 





“DUBLIN PRAWNS.” 

NEW lobster, or an animal almost worthy of the name 
from the culinary point of view, has made a shy appear- 

ance from time to time during recent years in London. Like 
many other débutants, it has come before the public under a 
pseudonym, for though, strictly speaking, it is not a prawn or 
a crayfish, it is sold under the title of the Dublin Bay prawn 
or Irish crayfish. It is pretty commonly seen on sale in the 
Irish capital, and last winter and in the spring came not in- 
frequently into the London fish markets, and thence into the 
shops, where its appearance excited some curiosity. These 
“ublin prawns are a pale yellowish-pink in colour, and are 








rarely longer than five or six inches, ‘The greater number are 
less in size, with long narrow claws. The edible portion, as in 
most crayfish, reaches from the head to the end of the tail. 
The flavour is excellent, being almost, if not quite, that of a 
lobster; while the flesh has none of the toughness of the large 
sea “crayfish,” or rock lobster. They are very cheap, too, the 
smaller ones being sold as a rule at eightpence for twelve, 
while the larger ones seldom cost more than twopence each. 
For making salads or curries they cannot be beaten, while 
they are excellent also when eaten cold like ordinary lobster. 
It appears that the scientific name of the “ Dublin prawn” is 
Nephrops Norvegicus, and that Ireland has by no means a 
monopoly of it. It is found round the coasts of Norway, 
and also in the Mediterranean. But, possibly owing to our 
fishermen not employing the right traps to capture it, it is 
very seldom brought to the Norfolk towns so famous for 
other crustaceans such as crabs. In Yorkshire it is called 
the “ deep-sea prawn,” but very little seems to be known either 
of its habits or its habitat. It is a much smaller animal than 
the common lobster, and the pincer claws are narrow, and 
ornamented with saw-like inner and outer edges in place of 
the few knobs on the inner side of the common lobster’s claw. 
Those sold in our markets are evidently undersized, which 
perhaps makes it more advisable to label them “ prawns.” 
The large red species, with a bright reddish-orange shell, front 
claws reduced to a minimum, very long antennae, and a 
carapace covered in the front portion with thorny spikes, 
commonly called the “sea crayfish,” is, properly speaking, 
the “rock lobster.” But all the lobsters haunt rocks, just as 
rabbits do woods or furze-brakes. They cannot live without 
cover, and if there are no holes in the rocks for them to retire 
to, they burrow, just as a rabbit does, in the earth and sea- 
turf under the water, and there sit, claws forward, ready 
to seize any intruder, or to haul in any morsel which the 
sea washes into the hole. It is doubtful whether lobsters 
remain awake all day on the off-chance of a meal coming to 
their door. More probably they sleep off the fatigue of the 
previous night’s wanderings. But their long antennae 
are so sensitive that they warn them if anything touches 
them, or even stirs the water. No electric bell could 
work more instantaneously. They seem rather fond of 
company, whether of their own species or of others. Often 
a male and female lobster are found sitting in the same 
hole. Sometimes one or two juvenile lobsters, no larger than 
a big prawn, have taken up their abode with the elder 
ones. Not infrequently a lobster and a big conger-eel are 
lying side by side, a grisly pair, of whom it would be difficult 
to say which has the more ferocious expression or the worse 
temper. When Charles Kingsley in the “ Water Babies” 
said that it was a point of honour with lobsters to “ hold on,” 
he only spoke the literal truth. The nip of a big lobster is 
very severe. It can bite a person’s finger to the bone. When 
any number are put into a pen it is necessary to fasten their 
claws tightly with string, or to put a peg in the joint, so that 
they cannot close them, otherwise they would crush all the 
smaller lobsters and eat them one after another. Some of the 
rarer lobster-like creatures have been first obtained only on 
account of their insisting on the point of honour of notletting go 
until they were quite accidentally hauled into a boat. The speci- 
mens, when placed in a museum, were labelled as having been 
“ pulled off the head of a (Polar) bear let down to the bottom to 
becleaned,”’—.e., by the small crustacea, which are so numerous 
in the Arctic seas that in a single night they have been known 
“to clear all the flesh off a dead seal.” 

The fresh-water crayfish, which formerly abounded in the 
Thames, have not yet recovered from the deadly epidemic 
which attacked them several years ago. The banks are still 
nearly deserted, and where there were formerly tens of 
thousands of crayfish-holes there is often not one. It is 
said that a good number remain up some of the little tribu- 
taries of the Ock, a small stream having its source under the 
White Horse Hill, and flowing into the Thames at Abingdon. 
After the epidemic, even in this little river the water-weeds 
were thick with crayfish skeletons, which fell out of them in 
hundreds when raked out of the river-bed. A similar epidemic 
is stated to have killed off the crayfish in the rivers of Belgium. 
It is said that there is an idea of restocking some of the 
North Oxfordshire tributaries with these useful little fresh- 
water lobsters, which are excellent to eat, and provide a 
mild and amusing form of sport to those who net, or 
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more artistically noose them with snares made of the bark 
of a withy. Should the experiment be tried, it is worth 
remembering that there are two varieties, known as the 
common crayfish (astacus fluviatilis), and the “noble” cray- 
fish (astacus nobilis). The former is much the smaller, and is 
the kind found in our streams. M. Charbonnier, whom Huxley 
quotes, says that in France there are two species, the red- 
footed and the white-footed, and that the former are nearly 
twice as big as the latter. In Germany the smaller is called 
the “stone-crayfish,” Steinkrebs, and the large variety the Edel- 
krebs, or “noble.” The latter, which is clearly the species that 
should be introduced into this country, is indigenous in 
France, Germany, Denmark, and Italy, and has been arti- 
ficially introduced into Southern Sweden. It is an interesting 
tribute to the purity of the New River, and its absolute dis- 
connection with other, and possibly less pure, streams, that 
while the crayfish disease reached every other part of the 
Thames basin, it did not touch this artificial stream. Those of 
these little animals which find their way from English waters 
to the London market are all believed to come from the New 
River. Prosecutions for “poaching” crayfish from its banks 
are not infrequent. 

The size to which lobsters and crabs will grow seems strictly 
limited. The Reports of the New York Game and Fisheries 
Commission say that the American lobsters, of which more than 
a million are eaten in Boston alone yearly, reach an extreme 
weight of eighteen pounds. In the Isle of Wight, the south 
shore of which has been famous for both crabs and lobsters 
from time immemorial, the fishermen say that the lobster, 
after it has reached lobster’s estate, grows at the rate of a 
quarter of a pound yearly, and that the largest known to have 
been caught there in recent years was one of eight and a half 
pounds, taken under the steps of the Needles Lighthouse. 
The largest fossil crustaceans belonged to the Silurian age. 
According to Mr. T. R. Stebbing, they were rather like the 
limulus, or king crab, a creature with a kind of complete 
helmet covering its whole back, and with a sharp tail. But 
the fossil representative was probably six feet long and two 
feet broad, large enough to be served up “ dressed” in its shell 
on the table of a Titan. The back of this shell was curiously 
marked with a pattern rather like the winged ornament on 
Egyptian temples (much as the shell of the king crab is marked 
with a royal crown). The Scotch quarrymen, finding these, 
concluded that they might be fossilised remains of young 
angels, and called them “ seraphim” accordingly. 

The belief in gigantic crabs and man-eating lobsters con- 
tinued very late. It is not surprising to find Olaus Magnus 
describing and illustrating a lobster which dipped one claw 
into a whaler’s boat, and extracting with its pincers a fisher- 
man, devoured him. But in 1802 a learned French naturalist 
in a history of the crustaceans, including “leur Description 
et leurs Meurs,” noted that the famous sea-captain “ Frangois 
Drack” had been attacked by crabs of a size so monstrous 
that, though armed, he could not avoid this fate! Mr. 
Stebbing tracked this story (which was repeated in a revised 
edition in 1830) to its source in De Paw’s “ Récherches 
Philosophiques sur les Américains,” in which Drake's death 
is thus described :—* This navigator, having landed on the 
Isle of Crabs in America, was there immediately surrounded 
by these animals; although he was armed, although he made 
a stout resistance, he had to succumb. These monstrous 
crustaceans, the largest known in the world, cut in pieces 
with their claws his legs, his arms, his head, and gnawed his 
carcase to the very bones.” It is just possible that this 
account was invented by the Spaniards; for Drake, though 
he died in the West Indies, did so on board his own ship. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A SURREY RIFLE CLUB FIELD DAY. 


[To rue Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—The year before last several of the Surrey rifle clubs, 
as a token of recognising the stern circumstances in which 
their sport would and should have its ultimate expression, 
took the field, dug themselves into a fortified position on a 
hillside, and challenged an invading force of Volunteers to 
turn them out. They earned many commendations for their 
plan and their spirit; but last year, when the day was over, 








Colonel Sturmey Cave, of that notoriously well-organised 
body, the 1st Volunteer Battalion Hants Regiment, in speak. 
ing of the day’s proceedings, made a series of criticisms the 
general spirit of which may be summarised in some such words 
as these :—‘ After all, an army, to be an army at all, must be 
mobile. Let us see how these civilians could take the offensive 
(for a good part of such defensive work as they would be likely 
to undertake in war would necessarily be offensive), and let us 
see if they could manage to keep their columns in touch with 
one another, and generally remain a coherent force, while they 
ranged the country, instead of digging their graves in the 
chalk, as they have done to-day.’ No sooner said than 
decided upon for the next adventure. The experiment was 
tried this August Bank Holiday, and the following account is 
an attempt to describe what happened; to point out the 
admitted difficulties of controlling undrilled men, on the one 
hand, and the possibilities which attend, on the otier hand, the 
services of men who allow their unspoiled fancies to conceive 
war as a practical problem, giving obvious scope for tricks, 
and gumption, and mother-wit. The latter are vital qualities, 
and though at the first glance it may be a discouragement 
to see them leaking away through unsullied executive 
inexperience, it is well worth considering whether they 
could not very simply and very speedily be made effectual by 
being provided with a medium for translating themselves, 
Of course, there is only one such medium for fighting men. 
It is drill, and the discipline which comes of drill. Whether 
it would be possible to co-ordinate the rifle clubs of a county, 
and convey enough instruction to them in the form of simple 
drill to make them, as it were, articulate, is a question that 
deserves discussion. But it is a question that cannot be con- 
sidered apart from that of recruiting for the Volunteers. 

To put it quite plainly, some one will not unnaturally say; 
“Is it wise to try to inspire civilian rifle clubs with any very 
definite military purpose? Knowledge of a rifle is very 
valuable in itself, and well worth giving as it is given now; 
but if you go further and try to produce a quasi-military 
system, will you not trespass on the province of the Volunteers ? 
Will you not actually divert from the Volunteers men who 
might become better soldiers than your modicum of organisa- 
tion can ever hope to make them?” In answer to such a 
question, it ought to be said at once that those who are 
interested in the rifle clubs do not propose, or dream of pro- 
posing, that the clubs, even if it were ever thought possible to 
give them such a discipline as would make it easier for an 
officer to handle them in the field, should become a substitute 
for any existing military organisation. The present writer 
believes, as he heartily does, in the immense value of the 
clubs because he also believes that the appetite grows by 
what it feeds on, or, to go to another proverbial verity, that 
all is grist that comes to the mill of national defence. 
It would be interesting if figures could be kept to show 
how many members of the clubs pass into the Auxiliary 
Forces. The writer knows of one small Surrey club which 
has sent two men into the Yeomanry, and he is told that they 
would not have gone there but for the influence of the club. 
In short, he believes that the clubs, if properly managed, will 
always be ancillary to the proper military organisations, and 
not rival institutions. If they send some men on to the 
recognised forces, and give practice in shooting and some 
idea of what fighting means to more men who otherwise 
would not get such experience at all, then their influence 
must always be entirely and obviously good, and we cannot 
have too many of them. The clubmen came out with frank 
humility to learn something of a business of which most of 
them knew nothing. It was as though they were appearing 
for the first time on a rifle range, and it was very pleasant to 
see the good nature and cordial patience with which Colonel 
Buston and the other umpires from Aldershot explained the 
sense of this and that to their pupils. Nothing but profit 
can come of such a day, if the right meaning be read into it, 
and the writer, for one, hopes that it will be possible to repeat 
the instructive experiment every year. 

It was a rather remarkable sight when the commandos, as 
they were called by common consent, concentrated on that 
beautiful ridge of the downs at Newlands Corner from which 
you look on one side down on to the flat country, spread 
out like a map, to the Thames; and on the other into the 
deep and rich valley which divides Newlands from the 
heights of the Hurtwood and Leith Hill. Tendrils of heavy 
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morning cloud trailed along the opposite hills, making one 


feel the association of all battles with early morning; nearer 
at hand St. Martha’s quaint pilgrim church stood on its lonely 
summit above the valley, and as the riflemen came on bicycles, 
on horseback, or on foot to the appointed spot in civilian clothes, 
with their rifles as often as not slung across their backs, one | 
could have believed oneself to be in any country but England. 
That was the way the Boers came on commando. And even 
the levies of Justice Shallow's orchard were not more various 
in appearance. Farmers, landowners, labourers, shopkeepers, 
apprentices to village trades,—all were there. There was not | 
a uniform among us. We were “a civil population in arms,” 
ultimately protecting our homes, and incidentally ministering 
to that primordial instinct of self-defence by an attempt to 
capture or destroy the convoy of an invading army. 

All we knew was that the enemy (the lst Volunteer Bat- 
talion Hants Regiment, some of the Queen’s Westminsters, 
and others) were trying to take the convoy from Leith Hill 
towards Woking, where the headquarters of the invading 
army were established. “ You can expect,” wrote the General 
Officer Commanding the British Forces, “no help from the 
Regular Army.” Our force, about two hundred strong, was 
made up of larger or smaller contributions from the Newlands 
Rifle Club (which, by the way, was the first founded in Surrey, 
if not in England, of the new rifle clubs which sprang up in 
1900, although a recent Blue-book seems to place its birth 
after that of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s club), and the Guildford, 
Merrow, Albury, Shere, Wotton, Byfleet, Epsom, Dorking, 
and Sutton Place Clubs. The spirit which animated the 
defenders would not have done discredit to Roman matrons. 
The complaint of one patriot that other attractions had called 
away “some of our best shots” was really as admirable as for 
a moment it sounded ominous. The strategical scheme was 
drawn up by Mr. J. &t. Loe Strachey (who founded the 
Newlands Rifle Club), it was supervised by Captain the 
Master of Ruthven, D.S.O., and it deserved to succeed. 
Indeed, there was a moment when it looked as though the 
first attack, suddenly delivered, really might succeed. 

The first point to the credit of the riflemen was the speed 
with which they dashed off the mark, so to speak, when war 
was declared. A few words were enough to explain to them 
—at least, that was the writer’s experience in his own com- 
mando—that the issue of every action depends a good deal 
upon the advantage of position, and that such an advantage 
can often be procured by speed, and by speed alone. The 
first part of the march lay up an almost precipitous hill, and 
the way in which two men of over fifty years of age in this 
commando of cyclists kept pace with the van, and ran, pushing 
their bicycles, up that part of the hill which was unrideable, 
was a revelation. Some of these cyclists had ridden eighteen 
miles from their homes, and the speed at which they kept 
moving all day over roads, lanes, and tracks put the services 
of horses simply to shame. If it had not been shown over 
and over again already, this one day’s experience would have 
shown the various usefulness of cyclists, even in the most 
difficult country. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
this is the one means of personal transport which it is 
worth while for the ordinary man to cultivate for military 
purposes in England. The cyclist puts on seven-league 
boots—he multiplies himself by his speed—and there is no 
wastage of personal attention upon his mount, as there is 
in the case of every indifferent horseman. Of course, 
good horsemen will always be needed for work that cyclists 
cannot do, but cycling is a considerable national accomplish- 
ment, and in an enclosed country like this it simply cries out 
(on the principle that every nation should turn its own habits 
to military account) to be laid systematically under contribu- 

tion. The combined Guildford, Newlands, and Merrow 
command, who conducted the main attack, also by virtue of 
speed, came upon the enemy’s camp before the enemy ex- 
pected it. The enemy was, in fact, just moving off after 
breaking camp. The attack was delivered at once, but the 
umpire was not satisfied that the assailants were in sufficient 
force, since they numbered only a hundred men, while the 
body they attacked were over two hundred strong, and 
ordered the rifle-club men to fall back. It is perhaps fair 
to say, however, that in South Africa experience proved 
that even an attack by inferior numbers delivered when a 
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force was just moving out of camp had great chances 





of success. After this failure, if failure it was, the com- 
mandos found themselves fighting a delaying action while 
they retired—nothing more confusing and utterly dis- 
organising to undrilled men!—and the different commands 
fell more and more out of proper touch with one another. 
The difficulties were made worse by the reports con- 
tinually coming in that the convoy had been seen going 
East, West, North, and South. There were about twenty 
convoys, it seemed, and the existence of each of them was 
guaranteed by some person of acknowledged probity who had 
seen it with his own eyes. As Colonel Buston said at the 
subsequent “ Pow-wow,” the most instructive lesson of the 
day was the apparent impossibility of getting accurate infor- 
mation from a non-military population, even when that popu- 
lation was well disposed towards the questioners. And of 
course in real war there would not be any civil population 
left to question. If the riflemen learnt nothing else, they 
learnt the bitter meaning of “the fog of war.” At all events, 
the convoy, after its “close shave,” passed to its destination 
without much opposition, and for a large part of the way 
unobserved. In one place three men met it and fired on it, 
and, of course, had the whole secret of its route in their 
possession, and yet, as one of the umpires remarked, the 
secret never reached the defending headquarters. The 
Intelligence work of the invading force under Major Johnson, 
who deserves his reputation for cultivated ingenuity, was 
extremely good. 

Another year it is to be hoped that the rifle-club men will 
not be outnumbered, and then they will have a better chance 
of keeping in touch with the enemy all day, and of perform- 
ing the natural function of a civil population in arms,— 
planning ambuscades. As it was, the business of ambush 
was curiously neglected. But that what might be called the 
spirit of ambush was there was shown to the writer in his own 
commando by the proposals to disseminate false information, 
strew the roads with nails for puncturing tyres, divert the 
course of streams, and blow up bridges. as well as by the 
capacity some of the men showed for secreting themselves in 
positions where they could see and aim well. Altogether, it 
was a most entertaining day, which no one who took part in 
it will easily forget. The clubs were grateful for what they 
were taught—one day of this sort in a whole year might 
easily make a man look at the country in which he lives with 
new eyes and a new purpose—and as for the Regular officers, 
one does not, perhaps, overstep the mark in saying that they 
were glad of the opportunity of examining the material of an 
English guerilla force.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
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THE IRON AND STEEL TRADES AND THE TARIFF 
COMMISSION REPORT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The two paragraphs which you devoted to this matter 
in the “ News of the Week” of your issue of July 23rd give 
the obvious general answer to Vol. I. of the Tariff Commission 
on the Iron and Steel Trades. 


It would be useless to deny that the document is drawn with 
great dialectical skill. For that we were prepared when we 
learned that Mr. Chamberlain had secured the services of Mr. 
Hewins. These firstfruits of his activity serve to confirm our 
anticipations. Your correspondent “ H.” in last week’s Spectator 
shows how the unwary are caught by the cunning draughtsman- 
ship. “ Fallacy of Income-Tax Returns ” in black-faced type is a 
taking heading for one who desires to have an explanation why 
our ever-growing assessments are not a sign of prosperity. On 
this paragraph “ H.” fastens, and tells us that the series of un- 
proved assertions it contains disposes of the disagreeable fact that 
in spite of our “relative decline” we grow in absolute wealth. 
No proof is tendered of any general change in the way in which 
Income-tax Returns are made. 

The authoritative “Report of the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue for the year ending 3lst March, 1903,” contains no hint 
that any such explanation accounts for the growth of the figures. 
We are asked to assume that in six years the ironmasters have 
found it essential to possess coal mines, and that the profits of 
these mines have increased the ironworks figures more than three- 
fold. I will not pause to answer the point further; the mere 
statement of it goes, to my mind, far to disprove the suggestion. 
If it be true, does it not show that the ironmasters are a 
very wide-awake body, who may safely be left without the aid of 
the State? They have perceived the importance of holding their 
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own mineral resources, and in five years have acquired property 
which enables them to increase their profits by £4,500,000. I 
suggest they should be let alone, unless, indeed, the alarming 
growth in their wealth makes it advisable, on grounds of public 
policy, to cut their purses. 

But if they are as skilful as it would seem, ought we not to be 
surprised that they are not more skilful? Coal mines are 
assessable over an average of years, ironworks on one year’s 
profits. Surely the ironmaster would have found a way to avail 
himself of this peculiarity, and so not let his profits appear so 
large as to need an explanation of their “fallacy.” Perhaps he 
did; then his year’s profits are so much larger. On no assump- 
tion does there seem any cranny in which a fallacy can lurk. 
Before I leave paragraph 71, of which “H.” says: “The point is 
further brought out with clearness in the course of the evidence,” 
I should like to endeavour to show how fully it confirms your 
view that the “relativity ” of the Report vitiates entirely the 
conclusion sought to be built on it. 

Let us assume that the paragraph proves all it seeks to 
prove. How does it happen that the Income-tax Returns, taken 
as a whole, show a steady growth? The quinquennium 1890-94 
gives an average of £703,000,000 sterling ; the quinquennium 
1895-99, £744,000,000 sterling. The last three years show: 
1900, £827,000,000 sterling; 1901, £868,000,000 sterling; 1902, 
£902,000,000 sterling. (I have not the figures for 1903 
at hand.) Suppose the ironmasters were less prosperous, 
does it matter to the country at large if the bulk of the 
inhabitants assessed to Income-tax are doing well? The iron 
trade is subject to great fluctuations. At one moment it is in the 
depths of depression ; a few years later it is a mine of wealth. 
Neither condition need affect the mind of the prudent ironmaster, 
nor surprise the country at large. If the country, as a whole, is 
prosperous, it will be a new experience to find the iron trade 
in straits. The Report of the Tariff Commission succeeds, when 
properly considered, in demonstrating afresh the truth of the 
proposition. 

If you can afford me the space, I should like to deal with some 
other matters connected with the Report. It will have been 
noted that such case as is made is founded on a very narrow 
definition of the trade. In my judgment, the case for Protection 
must stand or fall on the trade of the country as a whole. The 
iron'trade is so large and multifarious an industry that one might 
be content to rest one’s case on it alone, but then it must contain 
the whole of the industries which are practically dependent on 
iron. Machines of all kinds, ships, arms, to a large extent 
carriages, and even electrical machinery, are trades of which 
sight must not be lost. I may be allowed to remind you that a 
former controversy in which I was engaged turned on this point. 
I was able to show that my definition of the trade followed that 
adopted by the British Iron Trade Association in a Report 
published before there was any controversial reason for limiting 
the definition. I decline to accept a limit imposed after the 
question had become the subject of debate. 

Let us now look at our imports and exports, dealt with on the 


same lines :— 
Exports or Iron, &c., FROM THE UNITED Kina@pom iw 1908, 





Shot and shell ... £145,625 
Cannon ... . es es ca 76,5 
Arms, viz. < Rifles, &c. was <a No., 91,796 ate 267, 
Revolvers os pee No., 4,324 sing 7,089 
poet, &e. — ry No., 9,761 ins 6,921 
‘ : ‘ycles and parts ... as 208 mm ie 849,281 
Carriages, viz. { Motors and parts... ai ack 343,817 
Cutlery ove ove oon oe sap = soe 685,422 
Hardware... a x. Me , bss Cwts., 332,266 1,594,572 
. gricultural ... Son ome ons és 466,108 
Implements, viz. { Ofher Oe: 
Steam = des ee os ws. 5,249,204 
Machinery, viz. { Not steam . 14,871,726 
Electrical sn 4 
Tron and steel ... - 7 a ons _ ae . 380,399,261 
Ships. Iron... os ie es ose ose sas ws» 4,252,902 
£60,387,400 


Now turn to the imports :— 
Imports oF Iron, &¢C., INTO THE UNITED Kinepom In 1903. 





Shot and shell ... eos £9 

Cannon ... ‘ oss oe ove = oes 898 

Arms, viz.< Rifles ies ee ae No., 34,533 es 47,652 
Revolvers ae oa No., 12,166 * 7,677 

“nr 4 a Sig No., 42,241 ond 3,436 

. . Cycles and parts ... ‘ ei a 99,027 
Carriages, viz. {Motors and parts... . a5 fe 1,988,553 
Cutlery... ove ove ove owe = ies oe 35,468 
Hardware... nF is Cwts., 487,943 1,415,735 
Implements _... tee a es an a ae oa 596,081 
Steam pea ian pee oss pee an 428,878 

Machinery, viz. {et steam eh os ba tee «. 8,466,849 
Electrical... : ini ins ae ie 554,643 

Iron and steel ... dee sh oe ‘oe ses tA «-» 18,550,272 
Ships (whether of iron or wood is not stated)... toe see 57,985 
22,253,158 


The more one examines these figures the more blank becomes 
one’s astonishment that Protection can be regarded as a possible 
policy for the industries they represent. Take them where you 
please, and the same result appears. For example, we bought 
34,533 rifles at 27s. 6d. apiece. We sold 91,796 at 58s. Rifles do 
not seem to need protection. We buy cheap ones, which I pre- 
sume we want, and we sell dear ones, which somebody else wants. 
Hardware comes in at 59s. per hundredweight and goes out at 
96s. per hundredweight. Again, not much need of protection. 

Let it be noted that in “Iron and steel,” which figures for 
£13,550,272 in our imports, is included “Ore,” for which we 
paid nearly £5,000,000 in 1903. (In parenthesis, I remark that it 











is an odd way to “encourage” the all-British ironmaster to flood 
him with duty-free ore produced by the “ pauper labour” of Spain.) 
But “Iron and steel” also includes “ Pig iron,” of which we im- 
ported 130,280 tons at £534,501. After the next General Election 

ut one (or more) this, on a 5 per cent. tariff, will pay the State 
£26,725 10s. In what did it consist? The best answer is to show 
whence it came, and to consider why it was brought. The follow- 
ing table gives the sources of supply, the quantity, and the value 
declared. From these I have calculated approximately the prico 
per ton :— 


MINN ccs sAasncevancians 





Germany 4 yt mepece 70,792 91s, 
olland BE FOB ton. <7 sodess 38,833 668, 
Belgium po 59,054 w... 70s, 
France OES re Sach J eee 220s, 
pain 28,146 ,, 86,961... 693, 
United States 4,165 ,, p | |: 87s. 
Other Countries ...... 719 ,, 4,026... 112s, 
Canada nes NETL, ae, ennocs 10,480). 52s. 
In the same year we exported— 

920,773 tons for £2,937,072 aes 64s, 


Is all this to bear a duty of 5 per cent.,—Swedish pig iron, which is 
indispensable to our trade, as well as Canadian, which we get for 
52s.? Or look at the German import. I have a shrewd suspicion 
that a good deal of that is of a special quality made from the 
manganiferous ores of Germany, and consequently a boon to the 
steelmakers. If so, an elaborate system of discrimination will 
be needed to distinguish between the pig iron we cannot do 
without, and that which our rulers say we are not to be allowed 
to have. 

Or take the United States and Canada, which are of great 
interest, though for very different reasons. Here are the imports 
for the last four years :— 


United States, Canada. 
94,282 tons sass 1,887 tons 
35,272 5, doris 52,161 ,, 
MOL: aug) cguaese 51,041 ,, 

GIRS od deci 3,981 ,, 





Perhaps the United States have reculé pour mieux sauter, and the 
10,000,000 tons due “in two or three years,” according to Mr. 
Chamberlain, will come next year; but there is not much sign of 
it. The Canadian taxpayer will look at the Canadian tigures 
with some satisfaction, for the Dominion has sent us under 
4,000 tons of iron with about 12s. for each ton,—like the tea- 
dealers who give you a teapot with each pound of tea. The 
American pig iron is valued at 87s. So the idiotic consumer paid 
that money for what he could have bought for 64s., and, unless 
he can bring a good defence, a lunatic asylum would appear to be 
even more suited to his case than the strait-waistcoat devised by 
the Tariff Commission. Perhaps he knew his business better 
even than Mr. Hewins and the fifty-eight signatories of the 
Report. But no! perish the thought! 


—TI am, Sir, &e., 
Red Barns, Coatham, Redcar. 


Hvueu Betz. 





TARIFF REFORMERS AND IRON AND STEEL 
PROFITS. 


[To THz EpiTor or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—Your correspondent “ H.” in the Spectator of July 30th 
makes use of the familiar plea of our Tariff Reformers to 
explain away the vast increase in the profits of our iron and 
steel trades as indicated in the Income-tax Returns. 


The Tariff Commission Report says that “the large profits 
which appear in the Income Tax returns are principally due to 
the fact that special circumstances have operated in the case of 
Tron and Steel manufacturers owning and working collieries, and 
not to the prosperity of the Iron and Steel trade.” Your correspon- 
dent “ H.” points exultantly to this quotation. He is obviously 
as unfamiliar with the metal industries as is the Tariff Com- 
mission itself. 


These attempts to explain away the figures in the Income-tax 
Returns are futile, and this particular plea, though honoured with 
the support of the Times, is quite ludicrous. The iron and steel 
profits that figure in the Income-tax Returns are increased only 
to a small extent by coal profits. It is a notorious fact that 
in the five years 1898-1902 most handsome profits were earned by 
steelworks in South Wales which had to buy every ton of coal 
that they consumed. I have the evidence of my own dividends 
to prove that the average profits in this quinquennium of a steel- 
works in which I am interested, and which owns no collieries, 
work out at 20 percent. perannum! This was not peculiar to 
South Wales. <A North of England firm engaged in the iron and 
steel trade earned a profit of over £300,000 in the year 1901, and 
declared a dividend of 25 per cent. This year iron and steel 
profits will undoubtedly show a great falling off; which means 
that these industries are not exempt, any more than other indus- 
tries, from the laws governing the ebb and flow of trade. 


For all that, our iron and steel trades are full of vitality. Is it 
not a strange form of patriotism on the part of the New Pro- 
tectionists to insist, in face of the incontrovertible evidence of 
our Income-tax Returns, that great British industries are going 
headlong to Gehenna? If this is the new Imperialism, then God 
deliver us from it! 


—I am, Sir, Xe., SILURIAN, 
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A VOICE FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE ‘‘ SpPecTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In common with most people, I have followed the 
Fiscal discussion with interest, and admit that I have enjoyed 
its presentation more in your columns than elsewhere. I 
should be glad if you would permit me to make a suggestion. 


It appears to be tolerably certain that the attempt to introduce 
Protection into the United Kingdom under the shield of Colonial 
Preference will not be successful at the next General Election. 
To that extent the Free-traders will score; but they will make a 

eat mistake if they content themselves with a merely defensive 
policy. Behind Protection lies the question vf the unity of the 
Empire, which will have to be faced within a politically short 
time. Now so far as we can judge at present, the position is 
that the majority of the forty millions in the United Kingdom 
prefer Free-trade, while the majority of the ten millions in the 
self-governing Colonies prefer Protection. The Fiscal policy 
advocated for the Imperial Federation will probably be Free- 
trade within the Empire and Protection against the rest of the 
world. Such a policy would appeal to many who in the abstract 
prefer Free-trade, and is certainly more attractive than the 
scheme at present proposed. Those, however, who believe that 
the economic advantages of Free-trade are undeniable will accept 
it as only a second-best course. 

I would suggest, therefore, that an attempt be made to 
point out the advantages of Free-trade to the Colonies 
themselves. It should not be difficult, as they are in just 
that stage of development in which the benefits of such a 
policy would be most marked. Countries which possess wide 
areas of untilled fertile land, vast timber forests, and un- 
developed mineral wealth should not be encouraging their 
citizens by Protective duties to immure themselves in towns, 
and to compete with older and larger communities in manu- 
facturing industries. These will follow naturally at a later stage 
of development. It has been suggested that Mr. Chamberlain 
should take a trip round the Empire to point out the merits of 
Protection. Is there no other British statesman who would take 
the trip for the purpose of pointing out the advantages of another 

course ? 

It is, of course, undeniable that a large proportion of Colonial 
revenue must for many years to come be raised through the 
Customs; but this may well be done without Protection to manu- 
facturing industries. In fact, a lowering of the duty on many 
articles would result in increased revenue. At the same time, the 
duties against articles manufactured in foreign countries should 
be maintained or increased as the only practicable return the 
Colonies can make to the United Kingdom for maintaining the 
defence of the Empire. 

Large interests grow up under Protection or under Free-trade, 
and render a change in Fiscal policy a more difficult matter with 
each passing year. New South Wales parted grudgingly with 
Free-trade to bring about the Australian Commonwealth, and 
those who have noted the statistics of her growth as compared 
with that of Victoria will understand the reluctance. The growth 
of population in the Colonies will one day give them a pre- 
ponderating voice in an Imperial Council. Those who wish their 
vote to be in Fiscal matters on the side of enlightenment should 
take steps betimes to that end. 


—I am, Sir, &e., 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


S. Gray. 





TRAVELLING MANNERS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,—As confirmatory of the communication of “I. M. P.” in 
the Spectator of July 30th as to the bad manners of some 
English travellers, I give the story related to me by a Parisian 
lady whose friend, an educated gentleman, kept a shop on one 
of the boulevards. A sudden shower of rain coming on, two 
English ladies (?) came in and began pricing and rummaging 
over the goods, talking the while in bad French to the shop- 
keeper, who, however, understood English. Finally, one of 
the Englishwomen said to the other: “ It has stopped raining; 
let us go.” This they did without making any gracious 
remark to the gentleman who had waited on them or any 
acknowledgment of his civility. As they were going out of 
the door he said to them: “ Ladies, you have forgotten some- 
thing.’ Turning back, they said: “ What is that?” “You 
forgot to say: ‘Thank you for shelter from the rain.” 
Visitors to France should know that it is almost an affront to 
leave even asmal! shop without the courtesy of saying “ Bon 
jour,” or its equivalent.—I am, Sir, Ke., H.-J: 8: 





MR. RIDER HAGGARD’S DREAM. 
(To THE Epitor or THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—A letter criticising Mr. Rider Haggard’s letter in the 
Times of July 21st appears in your paper of July 30th, con- 
cluding as follows:—“I write in the country, but cannot 


“write in the country,” and I enclose my card with my London 
address, and ask you for space to state that I am not the 
writer, and have not the pleasure of his acquaintance. I suc- 
ceeded the late Mr. Maule, Q.C. (the first who held the office 
of Director of Public Prosecutions), commonly known as Public 
Prosecutor, and continued as such for ten years up to 1894, 
when I was retired under the age-limit for the public service, 
and was succeeded by Lord Desart, the present holder. Iam, 
therefore, the only man living who will probably be identified 
by the general public as “ having been a Public Prosecutor,” 
and as a probable writer of the letter on the subject as dealt 
with in your columns; and the more so as since my retire- 
ment I have been, and still am,a member of the Council of 
the Society for Psychical Research. It may, therefore, 
reasonably be expected that many readers of your paper, 
strangers to me, may attribute—as, in fact, some of 
my friends and my own relations have—the authorship 
of that letter and the opinions therein contained as mine. 
“A Public Prosecutor” writes:—‘ As to telepathy, the 
evidence as to which has fallen away miserably since Mr, 
Gurney’s time ...... ” Speaking for myself—not as “A 
Late Public Prosecutor,” but with some knowledge of the 
cases which have been collected by our Society since the 
publication of “ Phantasms of the Living” and Mr. Gurney’s 
death, and during the last twenty years of the Society’s 
existence—I assert that the evidence has, on the contrary, con- 
siderably increased (the Society has no collective or cor- 
porate opinion of its effect, but each one forms his own on its 
applicability to the circumstances of each particular case). 
To assert that such “evidence” has “fallen away miserably” 
must as an assertion rest on the authority of “A Public 
Prosecutor.” I will not further trespass on your space by 
attempting to discuss the facts or the inferences to be drawn 
from Mr. Rider Huggard’s letter. I, too, “write in the 
country,” but I have reason to believe that a distinguished 
member of the Council is in communication with Mr. Rider 
Haggard, and that, in accordance with the latter’s expressed 
desire, the whole subject will be “investigated by competent 
persons,”—far more competent than myself. As you have 
opened your columns on this, and as I remember on previous 
occasions the letters and criticisms on similar subjects dealt 
with by the Psychical Research Society, may I respectfully 
suggest that you might refer your correspondents to the secre- 
tary of the Society (its offices are at 20 Hanover Square, but are 
closed during August and up to the middle of September)? In 
the meantime any communications on this or any kindred 
subject can be made to the honorary secretary, the Hon. 
Everard Feilding, whose address is 5 John Street, Mayfair, 
London.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Avaustus K. STrPHENSoON, 
Late Director of Public Prosecutions, and Member of the 
Council of the Psychical Research Society. 

Bodenham House, Salisbury. 


P.S.—I observe a letter in your paper of July 30th, signed 
J. M. Colles, in which it is stated : “there is a previous authen- 
ticated instance of telepathy between a dog and his mistress 
occurring about the time of the dog’s death.” The writer has 
evidently some acquaintance with the cases on record in our 
Society. I have a distinct recollection of a case to which he 
probably refers, but I have not the books with me to verify 
the facts. 


[Our correspondent has (doubtless by a slip of the memory) 
forgotten that though there is only one Public Prosecutor in 
England, this office has north of the Tweed a multiplex 
personality.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





[To tue EpiTor or tHe “SprctaTor.”] 

S1r,—I have pleasure in answering the criticisms of “ A Public 
Prosecutor” in the Spectator of July 30th. The railway 
bridge is about a mile and a quarter from this house; there. 
fore I could not have heard any “dying yell.” There is no 
doubt the dog was killed there. Putting aside all other 
evidence, the finding of its collar upon the track proves this. 
The reason that the men, Arterton and Algar, did not inform 
me of the matter sooner was that they did not know to whom 
the dog belonged. The collar had no name upon it, but has 
been identified by my daughter and by the stableman as that 
which belonged to ‘Bob.’ As soon as these men heard that’ I 





forget that I bave been A Public Prosecutor.” I, too, 





was advertising for a black retriever they told me all they 
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knew. It is unnecessary for “A Public Prosecutor” to state 
that he does not “believe” that I saw “any coagulated blood,” 
as I never said that I did. My words are: “ where they showed 
me evidences of its death.” Those evidences consisted of 
blood-stains upon the sides of the rails and sleepers, and por- 
tions of the hair and skin of a black dog. I did not imply 
that the animal’s death was “ by way of alternative” dreamt 
of “five hours before that was to happen to it.” I said 
plainly that it would seem it must have been killed either by 
the last train on the Saturday night, the 9th, or by the first 
train on the Monday morning, the 11th, as “no trains run on 
Sundays.” I added that “if it was living the dog would 
almost certainly have come home during Sunday.” The dog 
could not have “whined for ten minutes,” or for any other 
length of time, at my door, as it was never admitted into the 
house. Generally it slept in the porch in summer and in the 
stable in winter. Being capable of various interpretations, 
my narrative is necessarily “inconclusive,” but the ascertain- 
able facts are accurately set out, and to adhere to their basis 
simplifies argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Ditchingham. H. Riper Haaearp. 





THE RING AND THE BOOK—BOOK X. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In answer to “A. D. B.’s” inquiry in last week's 








Spectator, I venture to submit the following interpretation of 
the passage quoted by him from the Pope’s speech. ‘The | 
Church can claim no credit for Caponsacchi’s merits. For 
his faults, on the other hand, she is probably responsible 
(“ours the fault who still misteach”). The self-sacrifice is 
Caponsacchi’s own, though the Church appropriates its glory 
to herself, as formerly she appropriated to the glory of the 
Madonna the purblind love which had been given to Venus. 
This love the Church found, but did not create. Nard, for 
instance, is a natural wealth of the earth which we did not | 
create; it is flung to us in abundance. We (the Church) | 
appropriate it and name it incense, and use it—that is, the | 
self-sacrifice the nard symbolises (?)—as a food to nourish | 
saints. But no real credit is due to the Church; for our true 
function is not to give merely what we find ready to our hand, | 
but to offer to God a perfume that has really cost us much,’ ; 
—lI am, Sir, &c., F. EaLanp. 
Crouch End, N. 
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POETRY. 
FACTS AND THE BOSS. 








[With Apologies to Mr. Rudyard Kipling: see the ‘* Times,” August 1st.] 





(‘And Joseph said unto them... Wot ye not that such a man asI can 


certainly divine ?”—Genesis xliv. 15.] 





Hg, singly, grappled two-and-two, 
And made it five, with flouts and flings. 
He proved that trade by taxes grew; 
That wealth consists of outgoings— 
The export, not the goods it brings; 
And, these shut out, ’twere gain, not loss, 
To live by mutual laundryings— 
Once on a time, so spake a Boss. 


He split a party through and through, 
Till shocked Foundations* danced on springs, 
And, all a league behind, he drew 
Quite half a leader’s soul in slings. 
He filled the Press, he pulled the strings, 
He thwacked his own once-worshipped joss, 
With Words he ran amuck at Things— 
Once on a time, there was a Boss. 


His figures one another slew ; 
His argument full-circle swings. 
A tied-house Empire, stuck with glue, 
He underpropped with tariff-rings. 
No Briton he, who pronely clings 
To truths long overgrown with moss, 
Takes logic lying down, while sings 
Tunes for the time a siren Boss. 








® « Foundations of Economic Doubt,” A Pampliet. By a Prime Minister. 


The one-man fight against a “crew” 
Is joy for bards, is sport for Kings! 
Though blown to vaunt a one-eyed view, 
The one-note trumpet stirs and stings. 
He'll sweep the polls! A Gladstone brings, 
A Bryan, fortune to the toss, 
Sure of the pendulum. . . It swings— 
And—once, ah! once, there WAS a Boss! 


O ye!—or may I write it “you” P— 
Whose songs full oft an Empire sings. 
Don’t mix the tinsel with the true! 
Fly high, see clear, shake free your wings! 
Leave one-man cults to underlings; 
Rub clean your slate and write across :— 
“Tacts, in the end, are stubborn things; 
Once—for a time—there was a Boss !” 
F. EpMUND GarRrrt, 








BOOKS. 


—— 
SOME SILVER AGE POETS.* 


THE first three volumes have already fully established tho 
reputation of the new edition of the Corpus Poetarum 
Latinorum, and in accuracy and scholarship the present 
volume is on a level with them. Its contents, however, are 
immeasurably inferior, and yet to the literary student it has 
an interest of its own, for, perhaps, nowhere else can the depth 
of that often narrow gap which divides verse from poetry be 
so decisively judged. All the four writers whose works it 
contains are professed imitators of Virgil, and their position 
with regard to him is not unlike that of climbers who have 
struggled painfully up a mountain slope only to find their 
ascent at last stayed by some perpendicular fissure, beyond 
which the unapproachable summit rises serenely heavenward. 
Of two of them little need be said. Columella, indeed, can 
hardly claim to be a poet at all. His twelve books on agricul- 
ture form a strictly technical treatise, and it is an amazing 
instance of the craze for versification in his day that in his 
tenth book on gardening he should have diverged into hexa- 
meters and endeavoured to produce a fifth Georgic. The 
Georgics are the most perfect product of the Latin Muse— 
“the best poem of the best poet,” is Dryden’s phrase— 
but Columella’s imitation, though full of Virgilian echoes, 
is less entertaining than Sutton’s catalogue, and except 
for the fact that it provided Milton with the words 
“immortal amarant,” and a curious record that the 
Romans ate radishes “to provoke a thirst for Egyptian 
beer” (ut Pelusiact proritet pocula zythi), it merits oblivion. 
Nor is Calpurnius Siculus much better. The Eclogues which 
he copies have, in spite of much weakness, a penetrating 
charm. But this charm is also eminently elusive. Rural 
and rustic, Arcady and Boeotia, Corydon and a clown, are 
perilously akin; and Calpurnius makes no fine distinctions. 
“Why should we not withdraw to the neighbouring shade,” 
says the shepherd to his mate in the First Eclogue, “and not 
protect our scorched brows with a cap (galero) only?” Then 
after this idyllic touch the one on whom “a liberal sire has 
bestowed long shanks ” (longa internodia) is called on to read 
a poem which the god Faunus has just written “high on the 
bark of a sacred beech,” and which proves to be a long and 
clumsy panegyric on the Emperor. Charles James Fox 
would, it is said, after a debate in Parliament and supper 
at Brooks’s read Virgil's Eclogues at four in the morning. 
Had he taken up Calpurnius by mistake, after twenty lines 
he would, we imagine, have put out the candle. 

But these two poets are, after all, only triflers. The works 
of Silius Italicus and Statius must, on the other hand, be 
taken seriously. The critic who plods through their two 
epics, the Punica and the Thebais, like a pedestrian on a 
rugged and melancholy road, seems to acquire a sense of the 
infinite, although in fact they do not exceed the measure of 
twenty-two thousand hexameters. Within that space, how- 
ever, all the rules laid down for the composition of an epic 
are abundantly illustrated. Similes are introduced, like mile- 
stones, at due intervals, and at every combut it is interesting 
to surmise whether the hero will be compared to a tiger, a 





* Corpus Poetorum Latinorwm, denuo recognitum. Edidit J. P. Postgate. 
Fasciculus IY. London: G. Belland Sons, [9s. net.] 
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a ow ball while no encounter lacks those preliminary 
speeches which seem to link Homer with the East End. The 
dignity of the narrative is everywhere enhanced by the inter- 
yention not only of ordinary gods, but of abstract ideas, such 
as Faith or Honour, deified by the distinction of a capital 
letter. If Hannibal is not wide awake enough to march 
straight from Cannae to Rome, it is because Juno sends 
Somnus to his tent; and that the defenders of Thebes may not 
be caught napping Statius invokes the same deity in a hundred 
lines, of which even twenty might compel his presence. The 
story progresses with the charm of an excursion train, being 
continually shunted into those sidings which in poetry are 
called “digressions,” so that at the beginning of the seventh 
book of the Thebaid Jupiter loses his immortal patience and 
insists on the Argive army moving, for which purpose all he 
needs is about one hundred and fifty lines in which to send 
Mercury to summon Mars to despatch Pavor to settle the 
business. Every host that assembles requires a Homeric 
“catalogue” of its leaders and their followers, so that for long 
stretches portentous proper names tumble over one another, 
while throughout no prominent personage is allowed to bear 
the same name twice consecutively. Awe is excited not only 
by rude exaggeration, but by such fine conceits as that of a 
hero who can “overtake and catch a missile,” or that of a 
trumpeter—this occurs in both poets—who is cut down and 
expires while his instrument, still animated by his last breath, 
continues its tune. Both works are, in fact, models of 
scholastic and manufactured poetry. They contain, no doubt, 
many of those telling phrases which exactly suit Latin, and 
which rhetoricians made up by the gross, while Statius can 
write such perfect lines as these which its nurse addresses to 
a dead child :— 

“Heu, ubi siderei vultus? ubi verba ligatis 
imperfecta sonis, risusque et murmura soli 
intellecta mihi ?” 
but on the whole they are the artificial products of a decadent 
age. To the first century B.C., rich in great events, great 
men, and a great literature, had succeeded a century in which 
luxury and servitude found their only relief in an almost 
crazed pursuit of rhetoric and poetry. With no outlet in 
business, politics, or arms, such energy as remained in Rome 
took refuge in composition. To declaim before his “perspiring 
parent and his collected friends” was the ambition of every 
schoolboy. Speeches in the Courts and in the Senate were 
valued, not for their sense, but for “the delicate balance of 
smooth antitheses.” At every social gathering nothing was 
to be heard but epigrams, elegies, tragedies, and epics. Pliny 
took writing materials with him when hunting, so that, if his 
game bag were empty, he might at least “bring back full 
tablets.” To spoil paper was almost tbe aim of life, and the 
purchaser of an ounce of pepper often carried it home wrapped 
ina poem; nor, judging by what survives, can most of the litera- 
ture of this period have deserved a better fate. And why is this? 
What is the cause of that feebleness which marks the writings 
of this age? Simply and wholly a want of what, in opposi- 
tion to intellect, may be called heart. ‘The heart,” it is said, 
“makes the theologian,” and with equal truth it makes the 
writer. It is the “ heart” which must be “inditing of a good 
matter” before the brain begins to work. What makes 

Lucan and Persius, in spite of errors, outrank their con- 

temporaries is the throb of feeling which gives them life. 

-What at the close of this period gives Juvenal force is the 

“indignation” which stirs him, and in prose it is earnestness 

rather than skill which divides Tacitus from the polished 

inanities of Seneca. The mere manipulation of words cannot 
produce good prose; still less can it produce good poetry, and 
least of all a good epic. The joy of battle and adventure 
animates the Iliad and the Odyssey; thc Aeneid is big with 
asense of high destinies and duties; Milton and Dante con- 
template face to face the great issues of eternity; but Silius 
and Statius have their eye on the recitation-room. We can 
imagine the old advocate, when, as Martial puts it, “ he quitted 
the forum for Helicon and added the fame of Virgil to that 
of Cicero,” welcoming the tumidum sed perinane s0Qa; which 
always awaited the poetaster whose cook at least was an 
artist. On Statius, too, the same fatal power worked. When 
he “named a day ” for reading some portion of the Thebaid 
there was “a rush,” says Juvenal, for seats; he won prizes in 
poetic contests, and his chief pride is that “great-souled 
Caesar deigns to read” his works. But it is not under such 





conditions that poetry flourishes. It is a plant that needs 
open air and the natural earth. It sickens in the atmosphere 
of Courts and amid the applause of coteries. And the sad 
thing is that Statius might have been a poet. Among the 
five short books of fugitive pieces which close this volume 
there are a few bits which are worth all the rest of it. Much, 
indeed, here, too, is rubbish. Descriptions in verse of some- 
body’s villa or bath, and lines on “The Equestrian Statue of 
Domitian,” need no comment, while the Eucharisticon, a poem 
written after dining with the Emperor, is a study in servility. 
But when the poet is himself he can be admirable. His lines 
on Lucan’s birthday and on a statuette of Hercules are 
genuine art, while there is something still better in the way 
in which he speaks of the debt he owes to his father’s 
training :— : 
“ quid referam expositos servato pondere mores? 

que pietas, quam vile lucrum, que cura pudoris, 

quantus amor recti! rursusque, ubi dulce remitti, 

gratia que dictis! animo quam nulla senectus! ” 
That is the language of feeling, and can never lose its power. 
Or read the Epicedion to Priscilla, with its reference to the 
two happy mortals :— 

“quos conlato pectore mixtos 

iunxit inabrupta concordia longa catena” ; 

and this description of the wife’s death :— 
“ jamque cadunt vultus oculisque novissimus error, 

obtunszque aures, nisi cum vox sola mariti 

noscitur ; illum unum media de morte reversa 

mens videt, illum egris circumdat fortiter ulnis 

immotas obversa genas, nec sole supremo 

lumina, sed dulci mavult satiare marito.” 
But then—oh, the pity of it !—with her latest breath she bids 
him be “unresting in devotion” to the Emperor, and dedicate 
in her behalf a golden image of that “ hallowed countenance.” 
Can any one read this ghastly contrast and fail to understand 
why Latin literature in the first century was decadent and 
degraded ? 





NEW LIGHTS UPON SHAKESPEARE.* 

THE world of critics seems to find it increasingly difficult to 
acquiesce in the notion that while other great poets “abide 
our question,” and reveal to the patient student of their works 
something of their inner history, Shakespeare alone must go 
free. New methods of interrogating him are continually 
being invented, some of which would do credit to the Holy 
Office itself. Dr. Creighton’s method is among the most 
painstaking and ingenious we have come across, and his 
results are among the most surprising. We dissent from a 
large number of his conclusions, which seem based on very 
insufficient premisses; but his book shows evidence of much 
first-hand study, and it is always ingenious and well-written; 
so that if the reader is not convinced, he is at least interested 
and amused. 

Dr. Creighton starts upon his voyage of discovery from the 
sonnets, as to which he accepts Boaden’s view that the friend 
to whom they were addressed is Lord Pembroke, and the rival 
poet Samuel Daniel. He accepts also Tyler’s identification of 
the “dark lady” with Mary Fitton, and finds a new and un- 
comfortable story about her, which we shall not discuss. What 
interests us most is his supposed discovery of the real occasion 
of the rivalry with Samuel Daniel, the matter in question being 
nothing less than the vacancy in the Laureateship after the 
death of Spenser. This he proceeds to track as a motive 
through the plays. Especially, he asks, as to The Tempest,— 
If Prospero is the poet himself, must not the other dramatis 
personae be his friends and enemies? And a very little 
study proves this to be the case. Shakespeare in that play is 
seen to be taking leave of public life, and pardoning those 
who had injured his career by standing in the way of his 
winning the Laureate crown. By various processes these 
foes and friends are identified. Francisco, “that lord of weak 
remembrance,” is Francis Bacon, always so forgetful of his 
benefactors; Gonzalo is Fulke Greville, who was both 
Treasurer of the Navy and also Secretary of the Council 
of the Welsh Marches, a fact which throws light upon an 
obscure jest of Antonio’s: “If but one of his pockets could 
speak,” would it not prove to be stained with salt water ?—the 
implication being that he was not clean from peculation in 
his Treasurer's post. One marvels at the quickness of the 





* Shakesneare’s Slory of his Life. By C, Creighton, M.D, London: Grant 
Richards, |10s. net.] 
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playgoers of those days in being able to take so subtle an 
innuendo. Then, again, Sebastian and Antonio are Essex and 
his “evil genius” Southampton; Ariel is Shakespeare’s genius, 
penned twelve years in a “cloven pine,”’—z.e., “the wooden 
frame of a London playhouse” ; Sycorax is Ann Shakespeare, 
née Hathaway, who really penned him there by her 
“ministers,” Sir Thomas Lucy and others; Caliban is the 
“rough world” of London playgoers; and “admired 
Miranda ” is the First Folio. The world of contemporary play- 
wrights is hit off summarily in Stephano’s song: the master 
is Daniel, the swabber Dekker, the boatswain Heywood, the 
gunner and his mate Beaumont and Fletcher (but who is Kate ?) 
The discovery among these discoveries that most astonished 
Dr. Creighton was the identification of Antonio with Lord 
Southampton. “How,” he asked, “could the poet’s early 
patron have become his enemy and supplanter?’’ Investi- 
gation showed that Southampton had collaborated with his 
protégé in certain plays of the period 1594-97 which owe their 
plots to sources inaccessible to Shakespeare himself; and 
this conviction was confirmed by a reading of Willobie his 
Avisa, which at once revealed itself as Southampton’s playful 
satire on Shakespeare’s Lucrece, Avisa turning out to be a 
certain Avis Yate who kept an inn on the Southampton 
property. To make a long story short, it became evident 
that Southampton, on his return from an expedition with 
Essex, had found Shakespeare taking the sole credit for their 
joint work, and so revenged himself by using influence to 
prevent his obtaining the Laureateship. 


It is impossible in the space of a short review to state half 
Dr. Creighton’s surprising discoveries, or to examine even a 
tithe of them. We must be content with saying a word 
about his interpretation of the sonnets, which indeed 
forms the point on which his pyramid is balanced; and 
we choose this topic the rather because it involves a 
simple question of interpretation, where the casual person 
of intelligence is as competent a judge as the most 
learned Elizabethan scholar. Dr. Creighton holds, as many 
students do, that the sonnets were addressed to William 
Herbert, afterwards Lord Pembroke. He supports this con- 
clusion by two fresh arguments drawn from words emphasised 
in the first edition by their italics. The beautiful title of 
“My Rose” he takes to be a pet name borrowed from 
Herbert’s barony of Ros of Kendal; and in the queer line of 
the twentieth sonnet about “all ews in his controlling,” he 
sees a reference to another title,—Fitz Hugh. The rival poet 
is discovered by other italics to be Samuel Daniel. “Every 
alien pen,” says the poet, “has got my use.” ‘“ Why alien,” 
asks Dr. Creighton, “seeing that there were no foreigners in 
question?” And he points out that “alien is an anagram of 
Daniel, all but the D.” Now the sonnet charges the rival 
poet with being an adept in the black art, a follower of the 
notorious Dr. Dee. Dee was settled in Manchester at this 
period, but Aleyn, who cast Herbert's nativity, is very 
probably the “affable familiar ghost” of the sonnet. So that 
“alien” means, being interpreted, “ Daniel without D (Dee), 
but with Aleyn.” To complete the proof it is only necessary 
to look on to the eighty-fifth sonnet, where reference is made 
to Daniel’s “ precious phrase by all the Muses filed,” which is a 
good enough pun on his lately published Musophilus. So far 
the reader may be prepared to go; but so fur there is nothing 
about the Laureateship. Dr. Creighton is a clever advocate, 
and knows how to write round points of which it is difficult 
to bring clear proof. The only passage from the sonnets that 
he actually puts in as evidence is a line in the eighty-sixth 
sonnet :— 

«“ But when your countenance filled up his line, 

Then lacked I matter, that enfeebled mine; ” 
where he proposes to take “line” in the sense of marriage 
“lines,” the certificate, or application for the post. But un- 
fortunately “his line” must refer back to “my verse” earlier 
in the sonnet, just as in Sonnet LXXI. the poet first says, 
“Nay, if you read this line,” and afterwards, “ O, if, I say, 
you look upon this verse.” Dr. Creighton also refers to the 
line in the eighty-seventh sonnet, “And so my patent back 
again is swerving”; but here the patent cannot be something 
that Shakespeare wanted and did not obtain. It is something 
he had enjoyed and was compelled to return. Quite plainly 
in the context, it is the privilege of his friend’s affection. 
There is, therefore, nothing at all in the sonnets about the 





Laureateship; and more strange still, there was no Laureate 
ship ever in question; Daniel neither stood for it, nor obtained 
it, and so the whole elaborate superstructure of Southampton’s 
revenge and Shakespeare’s pardon topples to the ground. 

The moral seems to be that Shakespeare must be read for 
his poetry, and with no ulterior motives. All the problems We 
can raise about the contemporaries the poet may have had in 
his mind when he drew this or that character are beside tho 
mark. We may be right in our conjectures, but we can never 
know that we are right. And Parolles remains Parolles, ang 
Pistol remains Pistol, whether Shakespeare in either character 
was poking fun at poor Barnabe Barnes or not. 





MADAME DE MONTESPAN.* 


Tus finely printed and illustrated book is a companion 
volume to the same writer’s Life of Madame de Pompadour, 
but a good deal better worth reading. The subject is decidedly 
more curious and more interesting. Apart from Madame de 
Pompadour’s taste in the arts of dress and furniture, there 
was nothing in her history and influence not degrading to 
French society and French politics. She vulgarised the one, 
and her interference in the other went far towards bringing 
on the ruin of the Monarchy. She represents the eighteenth 
century at its worst. And even at its worst—and considering 
the standard of the time, there were worse women than 
Madame de Montespan—the seventeenth century in France 
had a higher level. The dignity of Louis XIV. may have 
been a poor thing in its effect on his country, but it gave 
him real personal distinction. He was at least, if not a 
cleverer man, more of a King than his successor. None 
of the ladies who ruled his heart ruled his kingdom too: 
recent researches have even proved that Madame de Maintenon 
had very little to do with the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes—a measure which was demanded by nearly all the 
statesmen of the day as well as by the citizens and the 
Parisian rabble—and that even she, whose opinion he so much 
respected, could not approach Louis on any public subject 
without the fear of displeasing him. 

Francoise Athénais de Rochechouart-Mortemart, the second 
daughter of the Duc de Mortemart, of a noble old family in 
Poitou, called in her youth Mile. de Tonnay-Charente, was 
one of the most brilliant and beautiful young girls in France. 
She and two of her sisters, the elder the Marquise de Thianges, 
the younger afterwards well known as the learned and excel- 
lent Abbess of Fontevrault, were all famous for an exquisite wit 
and power of conversation—‘“Uesprit de Mortemart,’ people 
called it—and for a faultless tact added to enchanting beauty, 
which even in those brilliant times gave them a quite extra- 
ordinary charm. Mlle. Francoise married in early youth the 
Marquis de Montespan, a neighbour in the old province of 
Poitou, a province then, as now, renowned for its religious 
strictness. The story of the ruin of this ménage, at first a 
happy one, is differently told in the gossip of the time and by 
historical authorities of the present day. Saint-Simon, as 
everybody knows, wrote favourably of Madame de Montespan, 
and we do not quite agree with Mr. Noel Williams in thinking 
that great chronicler’s witness discredited by the fact that he 
was not born till 1675, when her star was waning. The impres- 
sions with which he was brought up were no doubt general in 
his day. If he did not see, he heard from those who saw, and 
according to him, Madame de Montespan tried at first to 
withdraw herself from the King’s attentions, not yielding 
without a struggle which her husband’s violence and stupidity 
only made more difficult. There are other facts which make 
this view rather more probable than the later one, which 
represents Madame de Montespan, impatient of the poverty 
which an extravagant Court life brought upon her husband 
and herself, greedy of splendour and passionately ambitious, 
as not shrinking from the most desperate means to detach 
Louis from Madame de la Vallitre and to attract him to her- 
self. Good and evil at all times struggled tremendously in 
Madame de Montespan. She was a proud, magnificent 
woman, with none of the softness of Louise de la Vallitre. 
No such pathos hangs round her character or story; the 
passion that drew her to Louis was ambition, not love. But 
she had a good mother—Diane de Grandseigne, Duchesse de 
Mortemart, was a saint—and she hada sister, the Abbess of 





* Madame de Montespan. By H. Noel Williams. With 16 Photogravures. 
London: Harper and Brothers, [25s. net. ] 
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Fontevrault, one of the finest characters of her time, whose 
name scandal only touched to be triumphantly refuted, and 
whose lifelong affection watched over Madame de Montespan 
and gave her the opportunity for that penitence which was 
quite as sincere as Louise de la Valliére’s, though the world 
and the Devil delayed it longer. A strong nature has 
struggles that a weak one cannot comprehend, and we are 
unwilling to believe that Madame de Montespan, as a girl, 
walked of set purpose into the temptations which lay in wait 
for her great beauty and brilliant wit. They were terrible 
enough: how terrible the recent researches of M. Ravaisson 
have brought plainly to light. 


Mr. Noel Williams has been very fortunate in his materials 
for this Life of Madame de Montespan; so far as we know, 
they have not before been made use of in any English book 
on the subject. These French researches are unequalled for 
scientific completeness, though, as in all historical study, it 
may be possible to draw from them conclusions a little too 
general and strong. Ht seems too true that Madame de 
Montespan was mixed up for years with the gang of poisoners 
and sorcerers whose black arts make such a frightful back- 
ground to the splendours of Louis XIV.’s reign. France has 
always been a superstitious country, by no means only from 
a religious point of view. There are stories enough now of 
spiritualism and devil-worship, of modern witchcraft and 
envoiitement, to remove any astonishment at revelations 
coming down from the darker world of the seventeenth 
century. The spells and love-potions and black masses and 
other abominations of those days could be almost matched 
now, and by no means among the lowest of people. A modern 
La Voisin might hardly dare proceed to the wholesale slow- 
poisoning required of her then. Neither would she and her 
confederates be tortured to drag out their wretched con- 
fessions. Neither, we imagine, would justice be gagged 
and defeated, as it was then, to shield a King’s favourite 
from the consequences of her supposed crimes. The ex- 
planation, worked out by Mr. Noel Williams, of Louis XTV.’s 
growing coldness towards Madame de Montespan, and of the 
rising influence of “ Her Solidity” Madame de Maintenon, 
is extremely curious and interesting. But though we agree 
in his admiration of Louis’s self-control and dignity, even 
generosity, in the face of these discoveries, we hardly see that 
an attempt on his life by Madame de Montespan is absolutely 
proved. It seems at least possible that the wretches who 
accused Madame de Montespan of this last crime may have 
implicated her in the hope—not disappointed—of saving 
themselves from further inquiries and horrible punishment. 


Whatever shadows may haunt the background, the years 
during which Madame de Montespan ruled the Court were 
those of the great King’s greatest splendour; and Mr. Noel 
Williams needs no art of his own to crowd his canvas with 
interesting figures. There is Bossuet, who did his utmost, 
very nobly and against his own interest, to separate the King 
and her; Louvois, too often the instrument of his master’s 
injustice; the Duchesse de la Valliére, the Duchesse de 
Tontanges, many other women who were, or would gladly 
have been, her rivals; the Queen, as pathetic as any, her 
portrait, poor woman, perhaps explaining a good deal of con- 
temporary social history; the poets and writers to whom 
Madame de Montespan, always generous and charitable, 
acted the part of Providence. And there was the personage 
who finally drove the great beauty away discomfited, and 
took her own place, in the comfortable pride of a good con- 
science, as the first woman in the French Court and the 
fountain of honours and pensions. Mr. Noel Williams shares 
the difficulty of a good many writers on the seventeenth 
century ; he hardly knows what to say about Madame de 
Maintenon. It is not easy, in fact, to hold the balance 
fairly between the arch-hypocrite of Saint-Simon and the 
Princess Palatine, and the saintly heroine of recent bio- 
graphers; but Mr. Noel Williams succeeds in doing this, 
and we believe his estimate of Madame de Maintenon to 


be just, though not entirely unprejudiced. This is im- 


possible. One must like or dislike Francoise d’Aubigné, the 
clever young Huguenot, the wife of Scarron—by the way, his 
Roman Comique is a better title to fame than his burlesque 
poems—the favoured friend of Madame de Montespan and 
governess of her children, the woman who found it her 
mission to attract and convert Louis XIV., and to complete 








her work by marrying him. Mr. Noel Williams would not 
deny that he dislikes her cordially: we suspect that he even 
prefers Madame de Montespan, with all her sins and crimes, 
followed as they were by the heartfelt repentance and hard 
expiation which lasted for years. It is the old question 
between the “wholly worldly” and the “worldly holy.” 
Madame de Maintenon aimed at “ the praise of the godly,” 
and she has had it; yet the really good among her contem- 
poraries were not sure about her, and Bourdaloue, a striking 
fact, “declined the honour of directing her conscience.” 

Mr. Noel Williams is not a great historian or biographer, 
nor is he a first-rate writer of English ; but he has made good 
use of a great deal of valuable material, and his own enthusi- 
astic interest in his work attracts and holds the reader’s atten- 
tion. There was room for a careful study of one of the most 
strikingly romantic figures that ever moved in that unique 
period of romance, the seventeenth century. 





REFORMATION AND RENAISSANCE.* 

Tue author of this work is favourably known as the historian 
of the reignof Mary I. Inthe present volume she has essayed 
a more ambitious task. Her object, as she says in the preface, 
is to give some account of the two great revolutionary move- 
ments of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries “from the stand- 
point of the Old Church.” One is glad to have a history of the 
Reformation from the pen of alearned Roman Catholic. History 
is often the best reconciler between contending parties and 
faiths. No one can read the history of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion without having his zeal as a partisan somewhat abated. 
It is impossible not to recognise that Roman Catholics and 
Protestants were alike guilty of the same errors and of the 
same crimes. On the other hand, it becomes equally evident 
that many of the leaders on both sides were animated by pure 
and lofty motives, and were in some cases striving after 
identical ends, although they knew itnot. Miss Stone’s volume 
throws much light upon the better side of the Old Church in 
the century immediately preceding the Reformation. Her 
judgments are always lenient, often, we fear, too lenient when 
she speaks of offenders in her own Church; but, as we shall 
see afterwards, she makes amends for the tendency to leniency 
when she has to speak of the Protestant Reformers. Con- 
temporary historians must have done them great injustice if 
the Popes of the fifteenth century do not deserve a sterner 
judgment than she passes on them. One of the most 
interesting chapters in the book is that on the Reformers 
before the Reformation. Here we have a suggestion at least 
of the reconciling function of history, for it is made very 
evident that many of the evils which finally drove the 
Reformers of the sixteenth century into revolt had been 
rebuked with no less earnestness, and with scarcely less 
vehemence, by men who lived and died within the Church 
of Rome. An interesting account is given of Nicolas Cusa, 
of Gerhard Groot, of St. John Capistran, and of Geiler of 
Kaiserberg. Geiler, who is little known to English readers, 
was a sort of German Latimer, although in learning and in the 
gift of oratory he greatly excelled the Englishman. But he 
resembled him in his love of plain-speaking. Miss Stone’s 
sketch shows with what freedom a preacher could rebuke, not 
the poor only, who are usually the favourite subjects of pulpit 
rebukes, but high-placed ecclesiastics who were his imme- 
diate superiors. Geiler was on one occasion preaching before 
Albert, his Bishop, with whom he was on quite good terms. 
Albert was Bishop of Strassburg, Count Palatine, Duke of 
Bavaria, and Landgrave of Alsace. To his Bishop he spoke 
the following parable :— 

“Once the Bishop was riding in the midst of a gay throng of 
warriors and courtiers, and coming to a field, he saw a peasant 
staring open-mouthed at the cavalcade, forgetful of plough and 
furrow. ‘The Bishop asked him why he stared so stupidly, and 
what he was thinking of. The ploughman answered that he was 
wondering whether St. Martin, who was alsoa Bishop, went about 
in such attire, and with such company. But the Bishop replied 
that he was not there then as a Bishop, but as a Duke, and that 
if the man would see him as a churchman he should come to the 
Cathedral on such and such a day, when he could find him in 
that capacity. Whereupon the peasant began to smile grimly 
and answered: ‘ But when the Devil carries off the Duke 
what shall become of the Bishop?’...... Now speak, my lord 
Bishop, and tell us what you have resolved to do in the way of 
reform. Show us that you are animated with zeal for building 
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up of the Church; that you intend to carry out what has already 
been determined, for what use is it to make new resolutions when 
neither the old nor the new are to be kept? Let the deed follow 
the word, or it will one day be objected that you have indeed the 
voice of Jacob, but that your hands are the hands of Esau.” 
Catholic Reformers, like Geiler, find special favour with 
Miss Stone because they worked for the Reformation of the 
Church, but advocated no change either in its doctrine or in 
its constitution. Whether a Reformation can be effected 
in Church or State when their traditions have become 
petrified, without some radical changes, in a world where 
everything must change or die, is too large a question to 
discuss here. 


When Miss Stone comes to the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century the historian almost disappears behind the partisan. 
It is not that facts are misstated, although there are some 
serious misstatements ; but everything that was good in the 
Reformation, or in the motives of the Reformers, is passed 
over in silence, while the errors and failures of both are dwelt 
upon with cruel emphasis. The sketch of Erasmus is bright 
and interesting, but unsympathetic. The great enlightener 
of Europe never fares well at the hands of a writer with 
strong ecclesiastical leanings. Of course we are told that 
he expressed himself as averse to martyrdom, but we are 
not told—this is always omitted—that what he actually 
said was that he did not desire to suffer martyrdom for 
opinions he did not hold. The sketch of Luther is a 
coarse caricature, in which the real springs of his spiritual 
power are entirely ignored. His religious views are strangely 
described as an outcome of the naturalism of the Renais- 
sance, with which Luther had indeed too little sympathy, or 
he would not have railed so foolishly at Reason. His want 
of sympathy with the Renaissance was a misfortune, and 
alienated the scholars from him who were at the beginning 
disposed to take his side. While, however, Lutheranism is 
described as an outcome of the Renaissance, the complaint of 
Erasmus is repeated that Lutheranism ruined letters in Ger- 
many. It cannot be denied that the religious movement 
diverted the thoughts of men from literary studies, especi- 
ally in their aesthetic aspects. But under Melancthon it 
greatly advanced popular education. It is not difficult to 
prove that Luther often spoke unadvisedly with his lips, 
although it was hardly worth Miss Stone’s pains to quote 
again the letter containing the famous phrase Pecca Fortiter. 
No one can imagine that Luther meant to exhort Melancthon 
to commit sin. When Miss Stone speaks of the “gross 
sensuality of Luther’s middle age” she uses language 
for which there is no justification. But the most serious 
defect in the characterisation of Luther is the omission 
of his chief title to remembrance in religious history. 
Others had rebuked the superstitions and the corruptions 
of Rome with equal vehemence, but they had been unable to 
create a religion which could live without connection with 
Rome. And even the purest types of religion, such as 
that of the author of the Imitation, were monastic,—almost 
impossible for laymen. Luther, with the help of Scripture 
and his own experience, created a type of religion which 
men living in the world could understand and practise. 


The chapter on Calvin is singularly one-sided, to say the 
least. A graphic account is given of the efforts of the stern 
Frenchman to introduce Christian discipline among the light- 
hearted Genevans. The grotesque incidents and the occasional 
cruelties which marked the struggle are dwelt upon with 
great gusto; but there is no recognition of two important 
facts for which there is ample contemporary evidence,—that 
Calvin found Geneva one of the most dissolute and ill-ordered 
cities in Europe, and that it became under his austere but 
righteous rule a model of order and good government. 


Miss Stone quotes with approval the saying of Guizot that 
the religious crisis of the sixteenth century was essentially 
a revolutionary movement. It was not an age of com- 
promises. The protagonists on both sides believed that the 
principles for which they contended must either perish or be 
entirely victorious. They must therefore be judged as men 
of a Revolution should be judged. The author of Reformation 
and Renaissance has unfortunately failed to do justice to the 
prominent representatives of the new faith. But when 
ecclesiastical prejudices do not lead her astray her work con- 
tains much that is well worth reading. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE Nineteenth Century for August opens with a reply by 
Baron Suyematsu to Sir John Macdonell’s gentle hint that 
in the preliminaries of war the offences against international 
etiquette may not have been wholly on the side of Russia, 
He maintains that Japan, so far from attacking Russia with- 
out warning, showed exemplary patience, and gave her enemy 
the fullest notice of her intentions in the event of a satis. 
factory answer being refused. Further, the Russians had 
long been preparing for war. ‘“ At the moment when Admiral 
Togo actually made his attack the Russian ships lay outside 
the harbour in a perfect battle array The Russian 
ships had lain under a full head of steam for days off the 
Port Arthur entrance, had been continually using their 
searchlights as though they apprehended an attack, the battle- 
ships had their decks cleared for action, and the instant that 
the first torpedo was launched the Russians opened fire on 
the Japanese boats.” The secret of -Russia’s unpreparedness 
must be sought in her foolish contempt for her opponents 
as “monkeys with the brain of birds.’——In an interesting 
study of “The Liberal Press and the Liberal Party” Mr. 
W. J. Fisher comes to the conclusion that his party has of 
late years been poorly served by its Press. While doing full 
justice to the merits of papers like the Westminster Gazette 
and the Manchester Guardian, he considers that as a whole 
the Liberal Press has been too sectional in its interests and 
too intemperate in its tone fairly to represent the party, and 
that this particularism has reacted upon its readers and tended 
to weaken party loyalty. The decline of Liberalism in the 
provincial Press, he holds, is largely owing to the refusal to leave 
old stereotyped traditions of journalism. In order to recover 
their authority Liberal papers must refrain from “ ridiculous 
bickering over non-essentials,” and “ serve as something more 
than a subsidised vehicle for the dissemination of particular 
and peculiar views.” Mr. Fisher seems, however, to make 
one slip, for it is news to us that the Glasgow Herald is, or 
ever has been, a Liberal paper.——In “'The Pope and Church 
Music” Mr. Richard Bagot replies to Mr. Taunton’s attack 
upon him last month. In his main contention, that it is a 
pity for the head of the Church to limit church music to 
certain forms, since the appreciation of music must necessarily 
vary with the nature of the worshippers, we think he makes 
out avery good case. He does not attack the Papal motu 
proprio on aesthetic grounds—on this side there may be much 
to be said for it—but on the ground that the aids to devotion 
should stand upon as broad a basis as human nature itself. 
With Mr. Bagot’s personal vindication of his position it is 
scarcely for us to deal. Among other articles, we may 
notice Lord Graham’s “ British Shipping and Fiscal Reform,” 
which is an attempt to make out a case for Fiscal Reform by 
arguments drawn from the shipping industry. His most 
effective points are quotations from Alexander Hamilton, 
which to our mind have small application to the present con- 
troversy.— It would not become us to say anything of Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey’s paper on “The Unionist Free Traders,” 
but we may quote his final summary of their policy :— 


“We are both Unionists and Free Traders, and mean that both 
the Union and Free Trade shall prevail. But with us Free Trade 
is no mere counsel of perfection, no academic opinion. We mean 
to make our Free Trade views effective by voting and working 
for Free Traders irrespective of party wherever they are opposed 
by Protectionists. That is our immediate object. Our ultimate 
object is equally clear and equally dictated by our determination 
to maintain Free Trade. We realise that unless Free Trade is 
held by both parties in the State to be, like the Monarchy, beyond 
political dispute, Free Trade cannot be absolutely safe. ‘Therefore 
we mean to remain Unionists and to use every endeavour to 
reunite and reconstruct the Unionist party on a Free Trade basis. 
This, we believe, we shall be able to accomplish after Mr. Cham- 
berlain has led the Unionist party to the ruin which, unhappily, 
is inevitable at the next General Election. The position of the 
Unionist party resembles one of those surgical cases in which a 
bone which has been broken and badly set has to be broken again 
before it can be properly rejoined and healed. ‘'l'o adopt another 
metaphor, only after it has been purged in the fires of a General 
Election can the Unionist party be reunited. The more complete 
is that process of purgation by fire the stronger will the reunited 
party prove. Therefore the Unionist Free Traders can adopt no 
half-measures and no timorous courses, but both in the interests 
of Free Trade and of their party must strike with all their might 
against the evils of Protection.” 


The National Review is making a manful effort to revive 
the old methods of eighteenth-century political controversy. 
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In the current number there is an article entitled “ Shall 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman become British Foreign 
Minister ?” which in declamatory vigour recalls the days of 
Wilkes and “Junius.” “ At once flabby and obstinate, senti- 
mental in instinct and stereotyped in idea, untouched by 
imagination, inveterate in commonplace, incapable of strong 
and trenchant action yet incredibly tenacious of weak and 
petty courses,’—this is, we humbly submit, pretty good for 
these degenerate times. “ Molluscous” is perhaps the most 
moderate of “ Compatriot’s” terms of abuse. Weare far from 
denying that there is some truth in the protest, and the con- 
tingency is certainly not one that we should care to face; but 
the whole argument is vitiated by the tag of uncompromising 
Chamberlainism at the end, and by the rancour of tone 
throughout. The author is less a patriot than a partisan, and 
bad temper and bad manners never yet did lasting good to a 
cause——Much the most interesting contribution is the paper 
on “The Policy of France in Morocco” by M. Etienne, the 
President of the Colonial Group in the French Chamber of 
Deputies. M. Etienne is the best type of Imperialist, and has 
always shown a very correct appreciation of the true interests 
of his country, both in her own colonial development and her 
relations with other Powers. He praises England for loyally 
attempting to carry out her part of the bargain in Morocco, 
and warning her former friends, as Lord Cromer did in the 
case of El-Menehbi, that they must look to France in future 
for support and advice. He maintains that there is no 
reason for friction with Spain, since the French policy, “the 
maintenance of the status quo, ameliorated by progressive 
and prudent reforms,” is precisely the formula extolled 
by the President of the Spanish Senate. At the same 
time, he is convinced that France must take the responsibility 
single-handed, “since any partition of power with other 
nations would merely substitute a new anarchy for the anarchy 
which is already the very essence of Moorish government.” 
He very wisely argues that France must not treat with the 
rebels, but must work through the Sultan, the power in 
possession, since the existing Government is the only effective 
authority through which reform can be attained. The most 
urgent needs of the country, he thinks, are an efficient police 
force at the ports to ensure the safety of Europeans; a control 
of the finances similar to our Egyptian system; the building 
of railways and other public works; and the organisation of 
education. The whole problem has a close analogy to our 


work in Egypt, and if the French experiment proceeds on the | 


sane lines laid down by M. Etienne, Morocco may furnish as 
signal an instance as Egypt of the capacity of the Oriental 
for development under the guidance of the West.——Among 


other papers in a very interesting number, we may mention | 


Lord Lytton’s appreciative review of Sir Horace Plunkett's 
work, Lord William Cecil’s “Plea for the Tramp,” and 
Dr. Miller Maguire’s slashing attack upon the education of 
our Army. With much of Dr. Maguire’s criticism we agree, 
though there is considerable overstatement on certain points. 
No doubt the cult of games has been pushed to a length 
which threatens our national efficiency. “The toils of our 
soldiers in the tremendous defiles of Thibet are forgotten in 
admiration for the paltry performances of childish cricketers, 
and the fateful drama which is being enacted by the banks of 
the Yalu palls in interest before the question of the triumph 
of a French or English racehorse.” 

The Contemporary Review opens with an unsigned article 
on “The Next Government” which may be taken as a 
Liberal League confession of faith. Though the writer dis- 
claims the right to speak for any besides himself, preliminary 
announcements in the newspapers have prepared us to believe 
that the article is inspired from an authoritative source. It is 
an eminently sound and rational piece of composition, but 
whether it will commend itself to the wilder bloods of the 
Opposition isa more doubtful matter. We would especially 
approve its views on the future of South Africa, and on the 
need for a true constructive Imperialism to defeat the false. 
It isa pity, however, that the writer should have indulged, 
even moderately, in Cabinet forecasts and mentioned names, 
for such a course inevitably raises a discussion, not on 
principles, but on personalitiess—-The bulk of the other 
articles deal with questions of foreign policy, and are 
sufficiently varied in character to present most possible points 
of view. The writer who calls himself “Ivanovich” con- 


tributes a somewhat confused dissertation on ‘‘ The Russo- 


Japanese War and the Yellow Peril.” It is difficult to make 
out what he seeks to prove, but he provides inter alia an in- 
teresting account of the peasant of Western Siberia, and a 
narrative of Besobrasoff’s timber concession on the Yalu, 
which was undoubtedly one of the proximate causes of the 
war.—Captain Crouch, a Member of the Commonwealth 
Parliament of Australia, gives the reason for the Australian 
dread of a Mongol invasion. Australia, he thinks, furnishes 
the natural outlet for the surplus population of China and 
Japan, and her exclusiveness is simply the instinct of self- 
preservation.— The writer of the paper “England in 
Leading-Strings” complains that England is not showing 
perfect loyalty to her alliance with Japan, but is coquetting 
with both Russia and Germany in the vain hope of alliances 
Finally, Dr. E. J. Dillon writes an elaborate survey of the 
whole foreign situation, and reaches the conclusion that both 
the Dual and Triple Alliances are dead, and that the Great 
Powers must set about a fresh “ stocktaking.” 

The Fortnightly Review contains a poem by Mr. Thomas 
Hardy called “'Time’s Laughingstocks.” A man, remember- 
ing his old love of many years back, goes out of the little town 
at night and finds his way on to the downs. There he meets 
this old love at the “dateless” Sarsen stone, but sunrise 
brings the knowledge that she has grown old. The woman, 
divining the man’s thought, leaves him, Mr. Hardy thus 
achieving his conventional unhappy ending. The poem con- 
tains some fine imagery of the downs, and the final portion is 
dramatic. At the same time, Mr. Hardy does not seem to 
handle his medium with certainty———“ A Child’s Diary,” 
we are told in an editorial note, is an authentic docu- 
ment, in which the names only have been changed. 
The little girl of eleven years old who wrote these pages 
seems to have been a nervous child with a stron¢e 
musical tendency, and her observations are independent and 
original. The following is the entry on October Ist, 1893 :— 
“In the afternoon I read aloud to her ‘Mon frére Yves,’ by 
Pierre Loti, and played her the ‘Bee Song’ of Mendelssohn, 
which I know by heart now. Pierre Loti’s books are sodden 
rot, only mother says I mustn’t use all Guy’s words.” The 
writer's pet bird dies, and a schoolboy comes home from 
Winchester and writes its epitaph :—‘“* Hic jacet Bobbins; 
mortuus edendi. Osi sic omnis.’ He won’t translate it to 
me, but he says it will jolt Edie up like anything if she sees 
it. I don’t think I ought to have told him about Edie eating 
sweets.” — Mr. R. A. Johnson’s article on “The Auxiliary 
Forces and the Committee of Three” is a most convincing 
and ably written paper. The writer shows clearly the evils 
| which must follow from the persistence in the policy of 








| putting the whole of the Auxiliary Forces under the Adjutant- 
General, together with the exaction of impossible sacrifices 
from the Volunteers. Mr. Johnson attributes a great 
many of the unsatisfactory features of the situation to 
the hankering after conscription by the military experts. 
While they are longing for compulsion they will not give their 
energies to working the present system properly. Mr. Johnson 
frankly points out many deficiencies in the Volunteers, but 
| truly says that if we are to have compulsion, we might at any 
rate begin by putting the screw on employers of labour and 
owners of land. In this last respect the Crown might set a 
good example, and not, as it did last year, refuse facilities of 
movement in the New Forest to Volunteers training them- 
selves for war which are granted to those who hunt fer 
amusement. On the double impediment placed upon the 
Volunteers Mr. Johnson says :— 


“While, then, some of the acknowledged defects are surely 
' traceable to a want of public spirit—or, at least, of imagination— 
in the rich and privileged classes of the community, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the most serious of them lie at the 
door of a central administration which either will not or cannot 
organise for war, and are due also to professionalism amongst 
Regular soldiers, which, while finally hoping for compulsory 
service, not merely does not care, but rather does not wish to 
make Volunteering in the Auxiliary Forces possible, and so 
| deliberately puts the telescope to the blind eye.” 


“ Musings Without Method” in Blackwood provide us with 
a wonderful example of antediluvian Toryism. The subject 
is physical degeneracy and education. First we are given a 





™ 


| gloomy picture of the Englishman of to-day which is, un- 
| happily, in many ways true. 


Then comes a lament for the. 
good old times in which, “ before trade and education both 
were free, men were content to live in the country and work 
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in the fields. Wages were low, no doubt, and the days 
monotonous; but it was a monotony of well-being, not of 
anxiety”; and so on. But was this the case? Do we not 
remember the grim description of the country worker's life in 
Kingsley’s Yeast, or the far grimmer statements of that “ in- 
quiry into the condition of women and children employed in 
agriculture” during the halcyon days of the Corn-laws. 
Education has many charges laid to its door ; and newspapers, 
we are told, “inculeate in the foolish a habit of reading which 
of itself is little better than a habit of gin-drinking.” It is, 
indeed, with surprise that we find the writer in a further 
section of the “ Musings” objecting to the character of Paul 
Kriiger. It would seem that the President of the late South 
African Republic was brought up under the very conditions 
that the writer extols. . Early work in the fields and practically 
no education should, according to the views of the writer of 
“Musings Without Method,” have produced a better result.—— 
“A Memory and a Study of the Indian Mutiny,” by Major- 
General W. Tweedie, is one of those documents of history 
which have so often made the pages of this magazine of deep 
interest. The writer of this study was present at Benares when 
an outbreak was quelled by Olpherts’s guns. The descrip- 
tions of the scenes of confusion and of the catastrophe 
are powerful as well as clear. As so often happened, the 
commander was useless, but when the order to the native 
troops to disarm had produced open revolt, “in the midst of 
it all was heard the voice of Olpherts calling out: ‘Three 
cheers for General Neill,’ the explanation being that Ponsonby 
had collapsed both in mind and body and the command had 
passed to Neill.” General Tweedie tells a curious story of 
Scindhia visiting Caleutta before the Mutiny, and sending his 
Prime Minister to see a well-informed missionary with whom 
General Tweedie was staying :— 

“What passed did not transpire. But twenty years later, 
when the same Scindhia still held sway in Gwalior, it fell to my 
lot to be appointed Political Agent at his capital, and one day, 
in a moment of confidence, his Highness introduced the subject 
of his visit to Calcutta in the Mutiny year. The rumour, he 
said, was at the time running like wildfire over his territory that 
Queen Victoria had issued an order for tricking her Indian 
soldiers out of their caste and their religion.” 

Scindhia came and made inquiries, and returned satisfied of 


the absurdity of the rumour. 


The Monthly Review contains an article by Mr. W. C. 
Jameson Reid on a journey in Tibet of great interest. The 
writer travelled up the Yangtsze River and reached the eastern 
borders of Tibet. The journey was largely by river through 
the wildest scenery. With one exception, the inhabitants 
seem to have been friendly; but the writer gives a very poor 
account of their civilisation. Their clothes, we are told, are 
made of leather, last for years, are never changed, and water 
touches them only by accident. Gluttony seems to be the 
ruling passion of these people. Mr. Reid says: “I never in 
a single instance noticed temperance or frugality, except from 
necessity, for in their nature they are gluttons, and will eat at 
any and all times till they are gorged of whatever they can 
get, and then lie down and sleep like brutes.” The villages 
are few and miserable, for the people are mostly nomads. Of 
social institutions we hear little; indeed, the only remarkable 
quality they possess seems to be their power of keeping in- 
truders out of their country. In marriage and religious 
customs these Tibetans seem to be very low down in the social 
scale. The whole article is well worth reading, and gives a 
striking picture of a desolate and savage region.——* The 
New Japan” is the title of a short paper by Count Okuma, 
the founder of one of the great Japanese political parties, 
which is translated intoexcellent English by Count Soyeshima. 
Absolute confidence in the national destiny runs through the 
writing, as the following quotation shows :— 

“Our national character had always within itself the germs of 
liberalism, and was therefore never governed by a set of narrow 
national ideals, condemning the customs, laws, religion, and 
literature of other nations, which, if they were good, we soon 
adopted and assimilated with our own.” 

After such sentiments the writer thinks it necessary to 
explain the reason for the expulsion of the Portuguese 
missionaries and the massacre of all the native Christians. 
The explanation given is that although the object of St. 
Francis Xavier was to preach the Gospel, those who followed 
him wished to absorb the country. Count Okuma boasts of 
the proud history of his land which has never known defeat, 





ee 
tells us of the conquests of the Emperor Jingo, whose name 
means “Divine Success,” and concludes in the following 
strain :— 

“ Not even towards the Russians shal 
feeling of amity, which comes from hs he yl ste 
and from the fact that through 2,500 years of our history we have 
Be opr sole guide in car ellupte Go attain s Wich ear mean 
civilisation.” wee eee 

In the Independent Review Seftor Tarrida Del Marmol gives 
a curious account of the developments of Spanish Socialism, 
Perhaps Anarchism would describe the movement more truly, 
though, according to the writer, the Spanish Socialists 
disapprove of outrages. Those that have occurred are 
attributed by the writer to the police, who afterwards tor. 
ture innocent people to make them confess crimes they had 
not committed. The following is the account given of a 
recent event :— 

“Lieutenant Morales, of the Gendarmerie of Barcelona ig 

now under arrest for having, a few weeks ago, supplied money 
and the necessary articles for the manufacture of six bombs 
which he afterwards reported having discovered. He was asking 
special licence for the repression of Anarchism, based on that 
supposed discovery, when a Press reporter found out the whole 
plot and published details.” 
Another peculiarity of this organisation of Spanish Socialists 
is their determination to keep clear of all political sections 
even of Socialists who become Parliamentary candidates, 
One of the party's activities, we are told, is the promotion 
of education. Large numbers of schools have been set up 
to’ meet the great demand of the peasantry and working 
population of the towns. “An Old Unionist” prophesies 
that Scotland is about to return to nearly the pre-Home-rule 
state of things. “It will be surprising if the Scottish 
followers of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain in the next 
Parliament, all told—and duly differentiated—number more 
than 20; it will not be at all surprising if they fall below 15.” 
The writer thinks that many of the Liberal Unionists in 
Scotland, though persuaded of the impossibility of the old 
Home-rule, consider that Scotch affairs in Parliament are 
neglected. ‘These people are likely to take into consideration 
ideas of devolution of Parliamentary work now that they have 
been separated from the Unionist party by Mr. Chamberlain, 
Again, a certain number of Unionists have gradually become 
Tory, but many of these, thanks to Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
and Sir John Stirling Maxwell, have been detached from their 
support of Mr. Balfour.——Mr. Lionel Strachey writes a 
thoughtful article on “ Shakespeare’s Last Mood.” The con- 
tention of the paper is that the critics who talk of the peace, 
serenity, and reconciliation of the last plays have overlooked 
such portions of the dramas as the violent denunciations of 
Paulina, the brutal cursings of Caliban, and the fiendish 
wickedness of Iachimo. There is no doubt a certain truth 
in this; but it is to the general effect we must look. The 
storm in The Tempest clears in quite a different way from that 
in King Lear. 





NOVELS. 
THE GREATNESS OF JOSIAH PORLICK.* 
THE anonymous author of this novel has set himself a difficult 
task, and faithfully laboured at it. His aim is to draw a full- 
length portrait of the hard man of the world: the man without 
ideals, without imagination, living in a narrow region of his 
own creation and wholly satisfied with it, till an alien meta- 
physic comes with sickness and death to tumble his palace 
about his ears, and leave the shivering soul naked in the 
presence of the realities it had denied. It is the old parable 
of the fool who built high his houses and barns till suddenly 
his neglected soul was required of him. Josiah Porlick begins 
life in a small hardware shop in the provinces, and by his 
remarkable industry and power of seizing every chance founds 
a great metropolitan business. He is not very scrupulous in 
his methods, for he is not above a kind of swindling, and he 
is intolerant of any weakness; but he has a conscience of 
his own, to which he readily justifies all his actions, He isa 
power in the various communions he patronises, and a type 
to the world of missionary zeal. He alienates his family by 
his tyranny, except a cripple daughter who becomes the one 
object of sentiment in his nature; but his work prospers, till 





* The Greatness of Josiah Porlick, London: John Murray. [6s,] 
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illness comes suddenly on hfm, and he has to prepare for the 
inevitable end. He had always salved his conscience with 
doles, and now by a gigantic scheme of charitable endow- 
ments he gives his last bribe to the Heavenly Powers, who 
on his theory are a kind of celestial Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is knighted before his death, and though the 
coward that was in him awakes before the last suffering, 
his mental complacency is unshattered. It is a grim 
study in that armour-plated vulgarity of spirit which is a 
thousandfold more deadly than common vice. It is a novel of 
one character, for, though many of the minor personages are 
carefully drawn, they exist merely to furnish sidelights on 
the central figure. In such a scheme we do not ask for 
dramatic narrative in the ordinary sense. The comedy and 
tragedy are spiritual, the drama is in the evolution of the 
colossal egoist, and the climax lies in the conflict of egoism 
with the powers which have no concern with worldly achieve- 
ment. The one question we ask is whether the character 
of Josiah Porlick is adequately realised and consistently 
developed. If so, it carries within itself all the drama that 
is required. 

On the whole, the author seems to have succeeded. Mr. 
Porlick is a living being, as hateful and as readily compre- 
hensible as his counterparts in everyday life, for the essential 
feature of such a character is its simplicity. It works on broad 
lines and in crude colours, and if we once grasp the principles 
of its being, its actions are comprehensible, almost obvious. 
The chief fault we find with the author’s method is that he 
thinks it necessary to repeat on every second page this 
elementary analysis. He analyses Mr. Porlick’s motives for 
every act, and the result is naturally monotonous. Where 
parsimony is so abundantly established, the reader might 
have been suffered after the first few chapters to take it for 
granted. There is one exception, indeed, to this criticism,— 
Mr. Porlick’s religion. It is subtler than most of his traits, and 
the author has treated it with much insight and good sense. 
For the commercial view of God is not hypocrisy, but some- 
thing much more complex,—a compound of stupidity, a lack of 
humour, a cold heart, material ambition, and perhaps a faint 
aspiration after a rudimentary virtue. It impregnates every 
motive, and yet leaves the soul almost untouched, becoming, 
indeed, no more than a worship of self in the garb of 
Omnipotence. “Life’s hard, and death’s hard, and God 
Almighty’s hard!” says Mr. Porlick; but in time he 
shuddered before the hardness of death, and so betrayed the 
basis of his faith :— 

“For he sincerely believed himself to bea religious man, and 
religion naturally presented itself to him as a contract between 
Providence and Josiah Porlick...... As long as his commercial 
theory held the field, religion was not only one of the most 
reasonable, but one of the most cheering facts of life to an up- 
right and successful business man. But now that his temple of 
cards had come clattering about his ears he was stricken with a 
paralysing fear. If it were not Contract seated on the throne of 
the universe, to whom should he say his prayers, and how ?” 
Hence in every detail of his life there appears this perverted 
acknowledgment of the Unseen. “I have been the means, 
under God,” said Weir of Hermiston, “of haanging a great 
number”; and Mr. Porlick himself believed his harshest 
transactions to be conducted under divine patronage. And 
then it all crumbles. “I hate the sight of wet clay!” shrieks 
this bluff, self-sufficient man; and we see him as he is, a 
coward reaping the barren fruits of a shallow egotism and a 
twisted conscience. 

The author has avoided exaggeration when exaggeration was 
easy, and has given us an unsparing, and at the same time a 
sympathetic and sober, study. For Mr. Porlick was not a 
villain; indeed, he had shreds of quality in his unlovely nature. 
The atmosphere of the dismal suburban household is in keep- 
ing with the sombre narrative. Perhaps the last chapter is a 
mistake; Mr. Porlick so fills the canvas that we have scarcely 
enough interest in the other people to want to know how they 
fare in the end. But the short sketches of Julia and the 
Dissenting minister show that the author’s range is not 
confined to the pathology of human character. 





The Gift. By S. Macnaughtan. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.) 
—Although the theme is a little dreary, The Gift is in many ways 
a very pleasant book. The heroine has been selected by the 
author as a victim to disillusion in this life, and the “ gift” which 
she finally attains is the supreme gift of spiritual insight. But 





as the author thinks this incompatible with commonplace earthly 
happiness, it is not a very cheerful point for a novel to aim at. 
There is one excellent piece of character-drawing in the story, 
that of the heroine’s mother. This lady is quite helpless and 
self-absorbed, but she is really delightful, and it is a feat to have 
made her prettiness and charm wholly convincing to the reader. 
Eleanor, the daughter, who is much “the better woman of the 
two,” is not nearly so attractive, and as this is exactly as it would 
be in real life, the author may be congratulated on a piece of 
very difficult and very subtle realism. 

A Bachelor in Arcady. By Halliwell Sutcliffe. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s.)—The “ Bachelor in Arcady” is of the school of “ Eliza- 
beth and her German Garden,” and this school is by no means so 
appropriate to the male point of view as to the female. The 
Bachelor attempts to maintain his reader’s attention by intro. 
ducing a mild little love-story to flavour his account of his 
cabbages and his musings upon things in general. But his hand 
is unfortunately a little heavy for this kind of literary souflé, and 
the book in consequence, though it might have been delightful, 
just misses deserving that encouraging adjective, and becomes a 
little dull. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by the Rev. W. Robertson Nicoll. 
Sixth Series. Vol. IX. (Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.)—This 
is a peculiarly interesting volume. The largest portion is con- 
tributed by Professor W. M. Ramsay, and the value of the con- 
tribution is, to say the least, proportionate to the space which it 
occupies. Professor Ramsay’s subject is the “Epistles to the 
Seven Churches” in the Apocalypse. His explanation of the 
number “Seven” is a happy example of his manner. He findsa 
practical as well as the obvious symbolic reason for it. Another 
characteristic toush is his illuminating comment on the word 
morés in the letter to Smyrna (Be thou faithful unto death). In 
this letter alone is the word found, and it is curiously significant 
that Smyrna prided itself on its unfaltering allegiance to Rome. 
Livy speaks of the honour in which the Romans held it asa 
return pro fide singulari. Professor Moulton follows up a subject 
on which he has already given us much valuable information, the 
increase of our knowledge of New Testament Greek by the papyri 
discoveries. There is also a paper of much practical utility on 
the study of the Greek New Testament by Professor Alex. Souttar. 
The Rev. Arthur Carr, who is always to be listened to with 
respect, urges with no little force that the Evangelist Luke was 
one of the actors in the Emmaus incident. Professor T. K. 
Cheyne publishes a sermon preached before the University last 
October. It is an “Appeal for a Higher Exegesis.” We desire 
to speak with all respect of his aims and motives, but we cannot 
help thinking that we may fairly look to the preacher for more 
sobriety and caution in criticism. Even here we find his favourite 
“North Arabia.” 





The Expositor. 








DUNSTABLE. 

Dunstable: its History and Surroundings. By Worthington 
G. Smith. (Elliot Stock, and others. 6s. net.)—This volume 
belongs to the praiseworthy series of the “ Homeland Library,” 
and is published by the joint enterprise of the Homeland 
Association and the Corporation of Dorchester,—a sagacious 
combination of forces which should be imitated elsewhere. The 
author begins at the beginning, the Palaeolithic and Neolithic 
remains with which the neighbourhood abounds, and passes under 
review the history of the place, and all the objects of interest, new 
and old, which the town affords. It is not always a pleasant 
story which he has to tell. The fine old church has suffered 
greatly. Let any one read pp. 82-83; if he can keep his 
temper, he will do well. “The old pulpit was sold by auction in 
the market-place. A scaffold pole was put through Thornhill’s 
picture, and it has now been rolled up in the church tower for 
many years. Any one who liked could take a brass or a piece of 
old carving. In this way the knight’s helmet and hour-glass 
were lifted...... The superb carvings on the south of the 
vestry were thrown into the churchyard and left unguarded, 
some were used for fires.” And there are more of such abomina- 
tions. Mr. Smith deals with places of note inthe neighbourhood, 
and has done his work well and thoroughly. 








THE EXPLORATION OF TIBET. 
The Exploration of Tibet, 1623-1904. By Graham Sandberg, B.A. 
(W. Thacker and Co. 8s. net.)—Mr. Sandberg has made the 





subject of Tibet his own, has studied the language, and knows as 
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much about the geography of the country as any man. He traces 
the story of Tibetan exploration. It is interesting throughout, 
though of Lhasa there is little to be said. No European has 
seen the place since 1846, when the French missionaries Huc and 
Gabet reached it; no Englishman has been there since 1811, when 
the eccentric Thomas Manning, better known to most people as 
the friend of Charles Lamb than by any exploits of his own, 
made his way thither in the character of medical attendant to a 
Chinese General. He had the honour of receiving the blessing of 
the Grand Lama, a child of eight, with whose grace and beauty 
he was much charmed. The introduction, in which Mr. Sandberg 
touches on current Indo-Tibetan politics, is worth attention. He 
has a decided opinion that Lord Curzon’s Mission was something 
like a political necessity. On that point we have here no opinion 
to pronounce. It may be permitted, however, to recall what 
Tigranes is said to have remarked when he saw the army of 
Lucullus: “This is too big for an embassy, too small for an 


” 


army. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
———_——~>———_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ] 


The Credentials of the Pentateuch. By the late John Sealy 
Townsend. Edited by Mrs. Edward Townsend. (Marshall 
Brothers.)—This is a revised edition of a book published 
during the Colenso controversy. The “controversial features 
have been carefully removed”; no fault can be found with its 
tone. We do not, however, see any good reason for the republi- 
cation. We doubt whether the author was adequately equipped 
for his task; and it is improbable that an apologetic work of 
forty years ago can be profitably used now, when so many more 
discoveries have been made. We observe that the abolition of 
the gladiatorial shows is attributed to Honorius “in the fourth 
century.” It happened in 404 A.D. This is a trifle, but it is 
significant. What is said about the “ Anti-Semitism ” of Tacitus is 
grossly exaggerated. How can “nec quemquam ex agnatis necare 
fas est” be read as a censure for not practising infanticide ? 


The Story of My Conversion. By the late Abbé Corneloup. 
Translated from the French by H. E. W. and M.M. (R.T\S. 
1s. 6d.)—“I am not entering into polemics, but simply telling 
how I was led to leave Rome and embrace Protestantism.” So 
writes the author; and he fulfils his promise. There is nothing 
bitter in his tone, though he takes a view of Roman Catholicism 
that seems to us extreme. Of course he was not bound to the 
logical conclusions of Anglicanism, which, by acknowledging 
Roman Orders, acknowledges the catholicity of the Church which 
confers them. To the Abbé Corneloup it seemed “an altogether 
human system absolutely and fundamentally opposed to evan- 
gelical Christianity.” This will seem to many of our readers 
extreme; yet they will find the book worth reading. The author 
uses some forcible arguments, especially in the chapter entitled 
“The Scriptures and Worship.” But the chief interest of the 
book is in the personal narrative; this it is impossible to read 
without a conviction of the earnestness and sincerity with which 
it is inspired. 

Pages from the Life of John Sparling. Edited by his Daughter, 
E. F. Cunliffe. (Riverside Press, Edinburgh.)—All autobio- 
graphies have an interest, if they are honestly written, and 
the honesty of this is manifest. Most readers will find the best 
part of it in the reminiscences of Oxford. John Sparling went up 
in 1834, and has something to tell us of the Oriel of that time. 
It is curious that he gives some interesting particulars about 
Charles Marriott, but spells his name wrongly (Marryat), and 
that he speaks of “Menry Newman.” Oakely, Tait, Dr. Shuttle- 
worth (the name again misspelt) appear in the reminiscences. 
There are other characteristic sketches of life both in England 
and abroad. It is curious to read (under the date of 1841) : “ this 
year I purchased the living of Eccleston.” That livings are 
bought even now by parsons who mean to hold them is true; but 
the fact would hardly be stated so very baldly. 


Belgian Life in Town and Country. By Demetrius C. Boulger. 
(G. Newnes. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Boulger has, of course, many 
interesting things to tell us about Belgium and its people. It is 
a country in which the language difficulty isacute. In 1900 it was 
found that whereas the Flemish and the French speaking portions 
of the nation were about equal (3,145,000 to 2,880,000), there were 
770,000 bilinguals. What the solution will be cannot be imagined. 
Meanwhile there are strong forces that work for coherence and 


| 
unity. The political situation, again, is theoretically full of diffi. 
culty, but practically endurable. Domestic life ag described in 
these pages does not offer a very attractive picture. The Belgian 
is not hospitable, and he is “not a reader.” But, it must bg 
understood, this applies to Brussels rather than to Antwerp 
The chapters on the working population, as represented by the 
mining district and Liége and its neighbouring towns with Ghent 
are particularly interesting. The agricultural population, 
according to Mr. Boulger, is better off and happier than the 
observer would suppose. As to the country life of the upper 
and middle class, it is “merely a repetition of town life.” No 
Belgian who can help it remains in the country during the 
winter. Of educational matters there is not much good to be 
said. Out of a population of nearly 7,000,000, only just over 
1,000,000 were at school, the Colleges, Athenées, and Ecoles 
Moyennes claiming only 25,000. Mr. Boulger is guarded in 
what he says about the Congo State; in fact, he leaves the 
“atrocity” question on one side. It throws, however, a curious 
sidelight on the administration of the colony when we are told 
that the Belgian officer can very seldom be induced to take em. 
ployment in the Congo. Itis from the non-commissioned officers 
that the employés are recruited. We should not like to work one 
of our Colonies on that system. 


The Customer’s Guide to Banking. By Henry Warren. (Grant 
Richards. 6s.)—Mr. Warren, who wrote “ How to Deal with Your 
Banker,” now follows up the attack—what he says practically 
amounts to an attack—with the volume before us. It is a 
“ guide to banking,” not because it tells one how to be a banker 
but because it guides the customer in his choice and in his deal. 
ings. There can be no doubt but that the private customer is not 
very generously dealt with by the average bank. (By “private” 
we mean the independent or professional as opposed to the com. 
mercial customer.) He wants an advance, for which he deposits 
security of an absolutely unimpeachable kind; but he is charged 
5 per cent., and probably something more, under the name of “com- 
mission.” No cheapness of money affects the rate. The bank 
promptly cuts down the interest on a deposit when the Bank rate 
falls, but it by no means always alters the rate of its charges. A 
subject of more general interest is the ratio of reserve to liabilities, 
This varies in a very remarkable way. Mr. Warren gives a table, 
from which we gather that the lowest ratio is 5-4 and the highest 
282. Martin’s Bank shows the highest figure; for the lowest 
our readers must go to the table itself. Of course, the Bank of 
England far exceeds all other establishments with its 41:3. But 
then the Bank of England has to be content with 10 per cent. or 
less, in order that its joint-stock rivals may pay 20 per cent, 
or more. We need hardly say that Mr. Warren has much that is 
both interesting and instructive to tell us. One conclusion we 
may safely draw, that the Government might fairly increase the 
facilities in the banking line which it affords to the public. 


The Use of Words. By Georgina Kinnear. (John Murray, 
1s.)—This is a praiseworthy effort to give an appreciable meaning 
to the “ parts of speech,” the technical terms of the early part of 
grammar, words to which the learner has much difficulty in 
attaching any practical human significance. It is likely to be a 
most useful little book, though, of course, it needs the help of 
an intelligent teacher. 


We have received three monthly numbers of the Japan-Russia 
War (Tanuma Publishing Company, Yokohama and Tokio). The 
text of the declaration of war, the story of the previous negotia- 
tions, the despatches from the seat of war, narratives of events, 
lists of casualties, are given; while there are numerous illustra- 
tions in the way of portraits, photographs of ships, harbours, &c. 
The publication is one of the many proofs of Japanese promptitude 
and enterprise. 


Memoirs and Travels of Mauritius Augustus, Count de Benyowsky. 
Edited by Captain S. Pasfield Oliver. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is the fourth volume in the series of 
“Dryden House Memoirs.” The Count Benyowsky crowded into 
his forty years of life (1746-1786) as much adventure as would 
fill up more than one passably active life of average length. He 
saw his first battle when he was fifteen; what may be called his 
independent career began some years later. It is quite impossible 
to epitomise the story within any reasonable space; and when we 
have to subtract the necessary discount for the diarist’s “ personal 
equation,” the book becomes a very difficult one to deal with. 
On the whole, it will be best to leave it to our readers, with the 
remark that it is neither wholly edifying nor wholly credible. 








(For Publications of the Week, &c., see page 198.) 
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DRESSES FURNISHING 
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CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
We. & Geo LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
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INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 

Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 
GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 

KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
GLOVES. — = Black, White, and all Colours: four 


| age Fg ie Sa for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
GLOVES. vey Pagers: Egg for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wicmore Street, W. 
LEA & LEA & 
PERRINS’ PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. SAUCE. 














By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
eQued INSTITUTIONS silico 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS. 
Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application. 
London: 17 Kina Witt1am Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Matt, 8.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH. 





EPPS’S COCOA Distinguished from all others by 
‘ee its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa. and its delicious flavour. 


5 Containing as it does all the 
EPPS =) COCOA substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
And a Speciality. maintains its leading position as 


EPPS’S COCOA the best form of Cocoa for 


every-day use. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LTD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, BQ, 


Estastisuep 1824, 


Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS, 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Keneim P. Bouverie, Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Heury Burroughes, Esq, Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
Francis William Buxton, Esq, Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
John Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P, Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing, 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
a Figg Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole Warld and Indisputable. Special Policies to cover Death 

uties. ae 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 











SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs. ‘TREVEs, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 





CEREBOS SALT. 


Supplies the phosphates 
CEREBOS SALT. “Sr” 
necessary for healthy 
feeding and creates 


strength. 


CEREBOS SALT. 


CEREBOS SALT. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,000,000 
PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 
STIT Tl 0 Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
IN U N bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 
FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpoy, E.C. 

















ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 
GENERAL pany 


ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


BURGLARY. 
Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
——- “9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 
FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE, General Manager—F. Noriz-Mrmukr, J.P. 











In their Galleries for Antiques 


HAMPTONS 


are now exhibiting some genuine 


Grandfather Clocks 


that, alike for their inherent 
merits and their antiquarian 
interest, are specially worthy of 
a visit of inspection. 


Old 


Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for August :—The Contury, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, the Empire Review, the Strand Magazine, Harper's 
Magazine, the New Liberal Review, the Geographical Journal, the 
Windsor Magazine, the Open Court, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassier’s 
Magazine, Wilshire’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy’s Own Paper, Travel, the Girl’s Realm, Harmsworth’s 
Magazine, Public Works, the Connoisseur, the Architectural Review, 
the Wide World Magazine, the Smart Set, the English Historical 
Review, School, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at Home, the 
Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the Journal 
of Education, the Expository Times, the Girls Own Paper, 
Scribner's Magazine, Macmillan’s Magazine, Art, the Magazine 
of Art, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ Review, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonweaith, 
the Expositor, the Treasury, the Author, the World's Work, the Art 
Journal, the Monthly Review, the Celtic Review, the Estate Magazine, 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the Delineator, 
the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the Lamp, the North American 
Review, the Sunday Strand, the Manchester Quarterly, Sale Prices, 
the Canadian Magazine, the Dublin Review, the Field Naturalist’s 
Quarterly, the Church Quarterly Review, the British Journal of 
Photography Jubilee Number, the Journal of Theological Studies, 
the Law Quarterly Review, the Economic Review, Arts and Crafts, 
St. George, the Hast and the West, the Statistical Journal, Horlick's 
Magazine, Technics, the Library World, the Forum, the Reformer, 
Broad Views, the Book Monthly, the Columbia University Quarterly; 
the Critical Review, the International Journal of Ethics, the Journal 
of the Royal Colonial Institute, Climate, Devon Notes and Queries, 
C. B. Fry's Magazine, the Captain, Butterflies and Moths, Part 5, 
the Zechnological and Scientific Dictionury, the Health Resort, the 
World of Adventure, Part 1, the Jewish Quarterly Review, Mothers 
in Council, the American Antiquarian, the Dolphin, the Survey 
Gazetteer of the British Isles, the Kerue Economique Internationale, 
the Englishwoman’s Review, Cassell’s Royal Academy Pictures, 
Parts 3 & 4, the Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Yorkshire 
Notes and Queries, the Periodical, Amusement, Occasional Papers, 


Life. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—=————— 


Anthony (E.), An Enquiry into, and an Explanation of, Decimal Coinage, 

C., 4to (Routledge) net 
Boehm (Sir E. C.), The Persian Gulf and South Sea Isles, cr 8vo (H. Cox) 
Brebner (P. J.), Mr. Quixley of the Gate House, cr 8vo ...............( Warne 
Chesney (Weatherby), The Mystery of a Bungalow, cr 8vo ‘ 
Cooper (A. N.), Quaint Talks about Long Walks, cr 8vo (Simpkin) net 
Cowper (J.), Church Principles on the Scriptural Teaching of the British 

Churches, CF BVO o0..0..0050.00scsrccrees sveses sovcoeccesceccecescesercesccess oe( die SOCK) 
Elsmie (G. R.), Anne Shepherd or Elsmie, cr 8vo +eoeees(Simpkin) net 
Farrer (R. J.), The Garden of Asia, cr 8vo .»+.(Methuen) 
Fildes (H. G.), ‘‘ Trim” and Antrim’s Shores, er 8vo (Greening) 
George (H. B.), A Historical Geography of the British Empire (Methuen) 
Hamlin (A. S.), Copyright Cases: a Summary of Leading American 

Decisions, 8vo (Putnam) net 
Hocking (Silas K.), The Scarlet Clue, cr 8V0.............s0s00seeeeeseeeeseee( Warne) 

Le Mesurier (Lt.-Col. T. A.), The Feeding of Fighting Armies, 8vo 
Harrison & Sons) net 1 
Linn (Thomas), The Health Resorts of Europe, cr 8vo 
Health Resorts Bureau) net 2/ 
MacLay (Alex.), Loci in Mechanical Drawing, Part III., Piston Accelera- 

THON, BVO erssrceseerserrersesserenscrscesseecersessessseseeeee(LEChnical Pub. Co.) net 2/ 
Military Adventures (The) of Johnny Newcome, 18mo (Methuen) net 3/6 
Pall Mall Magazine (‘the), Vol. XXXITII., May to August, 1904 (Office) net 6/6 
Payne (J. F.), English Medicine in the Anglo-Saxon Times, 8vo 

) (Oxford Press) net 8/6 
Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, 2nd Series, Vol. L, 

TIMP BVO......cescsseeeceeeerssecesseesesesseeessscessscesssesessaserersssesseeeses( Hodgson) net 25/0 
Roome (H. D.), James Edward, the Old Pretender, er 8vo ...(Simpkin) net 2/6 
Skerry’s Supplementary Indexing and Précis Writing, er 8vo (Simpkin) net 2/6 

Stubbs (Tyson), My Chums at School, cr 8V0_ ..........ssesse+e+20(Greening) 6/0 
Wheeler (O. D.), The Trail of ,Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904, 2 vols. 8vo 

, (Putnam) net 25/0 
Wilson (G. F.), The Amarant: a Winter’s Dream...(Simple Life Press) net 2/6 
Womanhood, Vol. XI., December, 1903, to May, 1904, 4to ............(Office) 5/0 


SUN FIRE OFFICE, 


683 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane. 
FUNDS IN HAND ...... hopeeacbe shana eee oeeeceneceseessedn, 535,800. 














AMPSHIRE. — 600 ft. Quiet country. Well-built 
house; good garden. YOUNG VICAR and WIFE would be glad to 
hear of a PAYING GUEST (Lady or Gentleman). Terms, 2 gs, 


Box 82, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


O LITERARY MEN,SHAKESPEAREAN STUDENTS 

and Others.—Comfortable and refined Apartments, with or without 

board, and use of private library (4,000 vols.). Terms moderate; hot and cold 
baths.—WALL, 4 Payton Street, Stratford-on-Avon. 


LUMS, TOMATOES direct from Grower, 24 Ib. net 

boxes, carriage paid, package free. Egg 3s. 9d., Victorias (dessert) 

5s. 64., Damsons 5s. Tomatoes, 11 Ib. 3s. 6d., 22 lb. 6s.; Green Tomatoes, 

11 1b. 3s., 22 lb. 5s. 6d. Scotland and Ireland, 6d, extra, Order in advance 
with Cash—FRED. THORNELY, Evesham, 











Besetres OF LEICESTER; 
WALKER SCHOLARSHIP. 


The Trustees of the Walker Scholarship are prepared to receive appli 
from Candidates for a Scholarship of the wale at PE150 per annum ee 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology of the United States of America 
for a period of three years or such extended period as may be determined. At 
the expiration of such period the Candidate will be required to place hi 
services as a Master of Technology at the disposal of the Corporation of 
Leicester for a period of four years, at a be a upon. 
_ A copy of the annual Catalogue of the sachusetts Institute may be 
inspected at the office of the undersigned. 

Applications must be made not later than October Ist next on a form which 
can be obtained, together with full particulars of the Scholarship, from the 
undersigned, and must be supported by copies of not more than six testimonials 
of fitness, and a statement of the Candidate’s qualifications, 

E. V. HILEY, Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Leicester. 


: a UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


WANTED on October Ist a TEACHER (Man or Woman) of MUSIC 
READING, and RECITATION in the Day Training College. The whole of 
the Teacher’s time will be required. Salary £130 a year, 

Applications to be forwarded to the REGISTRAR up to September 10th, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES. 
A CONSTITUENT COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES, 


APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the 
PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK. 

Salary £300. Forty copies of applications and testimonials to be in the 
hands of the undersigned (from whom further particulars may be obtained) 
not later than Wednesday, October 5th. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A., 
Secretary and Registrar, 








Bangor, July 20th, 1904, 


= GABBITAS, THRING, and CO. have been 

instructed to find a Purchaser for BLAIR LODGE SCHOOL, Stirling. 
shire, with its magnificent premises with accommodation for over 200 Boarders, 
fully equipped with every modern requirement and most favourably reported 
upon by Government Examiners; property which has recently been valued at 
£27,000 might be sold for £25,000, of which the greater part can remain upon 
mortgage. Principals only treated with.—Fullest particulars will be furnished, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


UD oO ® HAL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. ‘ODD, D.D., and Mrs, TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only), 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS., 

First-rate Modern Education. Professors H. G. Srr.ey, F.RB.S., J. Cuunton 
Cotiins, M.A., H. E, Mavpen, M.A., J. Srerpat, Ph.D., G. Gaxrcia. R.C.M., 
G. Prapeau (Paris Coaservatoire), P. Storvinea (Leipsic), A. P. Huavenst, 
Terrick WiLLiaMs (R.I.), C. Jerram, M.A., &. Large Resident Staff of 
highly qualitied English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Largegymuasium. Special atten- 
tion to health. Matron, trained nurse.—Prospectus, with views, on application, 


ee HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President of the Council: The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS. 
Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. 











Boarding House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress: Miss WEDDERBURN. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS on MONDAY, September 19th. 


HE HARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HENDON HALL, MIDDLESEX, 
Principal—Miss BARTLETT. 
The extensive additions to the buildings will shortly be complete. 
Prospectus on application. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
SLUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for Languages, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods ; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; games, tennis, hockey, &c, 
Good modern education; excellent Professors.—Box 8, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports, 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A, 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


S*; WINIFRED’S, NORTH FORELAND, near 
BROADSTAIRS, KENT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS, in a beautiful position, 
with » bracing air. Principal: Mrs. DODWELL KINGSFORD, assisted 
by a highly qualified staff. Good mental and physical training; remedial treat- 
ment if required. Riding, swimming, games, &c. Pupils from India and the 
Colonies received, Strongly recommended by doctors and the parents of pupils. 


O LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and Others. 


Quiet LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST. Clean, simple, and comfort- 
able. Terms moderate.—Apply to the Misses FRASER, Picket Post Hill, 
Ringwood, Hampshire, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
C Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERBWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. ; 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Statf of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fz £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
Ahigh-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A, GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
a Prospectus to all inquirers, 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fran £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
fessional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to seud Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 


i 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
ADVENT TERM BEGINS September 28th. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Founded for the Daughters of the Clergy in 1844, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
A limited number of Daughters of Laity are admitted. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
ThisSchoolis being moved from Warrington to the buildingsand large grounds 
known as the Darley Dale Hydro, and will be opened there on Sept. 23rd, 1904. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Scholarships for Daughters of Clergy, who have been Pupils in the School. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s Clergy Daughters’ School, 
Warrington ; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warriugton. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I. ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 
A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
titicate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. ‘The students attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—F ull particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 














HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
WOMEN TEACHERS OFFERSa FULL COURSE of PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING to LADIES who desire to become Teachers in Secondary Schools 
or in Kindergartens.—For all particulars as to qualifications for entrance, 
terms, scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the Principal, Miss 
ALICE WOODS, at the College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 


P ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
theMisses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


ORRAN COLLEGE AND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
WATFORD.—Under the Direction of Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A., 
London, assisted by Miss E. B. Simpson (House Mistress) and Miss E. C. Roper, 
B.A. London, with a competent Staff of Visiting and Kesident Mistresses.— 
Particulars from Miss E. H,. WHISHAW. 


RIVATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Aim: To educate for home and social life. Motto: ‘To 

follow right.”” Curriculum: On modern lines with a view to cultivate self- 

resource. Gymnasium, garden, field. Reference kindly permitted to the Dean 
of Norwich.—Address, “ L.,” Edgehill, Sydenham, Kent. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
First-rate Modern Education for Girls. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 





























St MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefully graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to Fe in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare for a University career. 
Fees from 100 guineas per annum. 

PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


QOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
\O__ President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. ‘All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Gold and Silver Medals, with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. 
Schools and Colleges supplied with qualified teachers. References permitted 
to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and 
Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


LOUCESTERSHIRE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC 


SCIENCE.—Training for Cookery, Laundry, Dresscutting, and House- 
wifery Diplomas recognised by the Board of Education. Special course of lessons 
for Ladies with residential house, Pupils prepared for Colonial life. References 
permitted to Lady Guise, Elmore Court, Gloucester; Mrs, Playne, Longfords, 
Minchinhampton; Mrs. Spence, The Deanery, Gloucester. AUTUMN TERM 
ere SEPTEMBER 21st.—Apply to the SECRETARY, Cathedral House, 
Gloucester. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
£ —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses ; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL: 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, 
Established 1858, 
Principal—Miss METCALFE, 
Vice-Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss HART SMITH. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 22nd. Prospectus on applieation, 


rQ\HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY, LIMITED. 
: (Incorperated in the year 1877.)—ST. BRIDE’S SCHOOL, HELENS- 
BURGH. BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for GIRLS. Head-Mistress, 
Miss RENTON. Inclusive Terms for Board and Education, Eighty to One 
Hundred Guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS ; or 
D. HILL JACK, 141 West George Street, Glasgow. 











N. W. 








ILGALA, near BIDEFORD, N. DEVON.—The Misses 
» DAWSON RECEIVE a limited number of GIRLS for Board and 
Education. Home life. Individual supervision and attention. Bracing situa- 
tion near Westward Ho! Hockey, cricket, swimming, dancing, Swedi 
drill, riding. Good masters.—Prospectus, references, &c., on application. 





T. AIDAN’S SCHOOL, Lyndale House, Winchmore Hill. 
Large country house in beautiful grounds, only 9 miles from town. 
Excellent physical training and games, Sound and liberal education. University 
examination and inspection. Principals: Miss MARIAN GREEN, formerly 
Head of the High School, Blackburn, and Miss PHILIPPI BRIDGES. 


EATHERHEAD COURT, LEATHERHEAD, Surrey, 
A First-class BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
A London School in the Country. 
London Professors, regular visits to Town, Games, 


T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL. TRAINING COLLEGE for SECOND- 
ARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP OF 
LONDON. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 1. School—Pro- 
fessors and Resident Staff, Physical Training, Special Science and Art 
Training. 2. Training College—Preparation for Teachers’ Diploma (Uni- 
versities of Camb. and Lond.) and for Fréebel Exams, 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 











QETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. ng a bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), 3 ewnham Coll, Camb. Highest references. 


~~ §T, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Gt. LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 
(ST. KATHARINES), ST. ANDREWS, 











For girls from seven years of age. 


There are boarding-houses in connection with the School, and special 
arrangements are made for the eutire charge of children from India and the 
Colonies. 

Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 


HE Rev. W. DUKE BAKER, M.A. Cambridge, assisted 

by Resident Tutor (Oxford Graduate), RECEIVES FIVE PUPILS 

needing more individual tuition and care than can be had at the larger schools, 

Specially successful in preparation for Universities. Healthy country life. 
Prospectus and testimonials on application,—Chute Vicarage, Andover, 
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NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


Faculties— 
SCIENCE, MEDICINE, 
ARTS, COMMERCE. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 
Schools of— 

ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, BREWING, 
DENTISTRY, 

Leading to Degrees and Diplomas, 

The Session 1904-5 commences October 3rd, 1904. 

All Courses and Degrees are open to both Men and Women Students. ; 

In the Medical School there is a separate Dissecting Room for Women with 
a qualified Woman Demonstrator. 

raduates of other Universities may, after two years’ study or research, take 

a Master’s Degree. omy 

Syllabuses with all information will be sent on application to the 
SECRETARY. 


+ Sendo EDINBURGH ACADEMY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 5 George IV. 


The NEXT SESSION of the EDINBURGH ACADEMY will BEGIN on 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 3rd, at 10.30 o’clock, when there will be an Examina- 
tion in both Upper and Preparatory Schools for the purpose of placing new 
Boys. The regular work of the Session will begingon TUESDAY, October 4th, 
at 9 o'clock, in both UPPER and PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Copies of the new Prospectus and of the Special Prospectus of the 
MASTERS’ BOARDING-HOUSES may be obtained from the JANITOR at 
the Academy, or from the CLERK and TREASURER, who will supply 
information. : 

Parents are requested to enter the names of new Boys with Mr. C. E. W. 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. David Street, Edinburgh, 
as soon as possible. 

The Masters of the Boarding-Houses, Mr. F. A. HARDY, Scott House, 
Kinnear Road, and Mr. A. DRUITT, Jeffrey House, Kinnear Road, will be 
glad to see Parents by appointment. 

The RECVOR, Mr. REGINALD CARTER, M.A. Oxon., will be glad to see 
Parents at the Academy on September 30th and October Ist, between 9.30 and 
12.30 o’clock. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIBE. 

A New Block, to be known asthe KELVIN SCIENCE SCHOOL, has been 
— by Sir Douglas Fox, late President of the Institute of Civil Engineers. 
Chemical, Physical, and Biological Laboratories; Workshops and Drawing 
School. Public School Life and Education, in conjunction with Special 
Preparation for the Engineering, Medical, and other Scientific Professions. 
The Religious Training of the School is conducted on Evangelical Church 
principles. Strong staff of Masters. Thirty acres of playing-fields. Fees 
£75 perannum. Reductions for Sons of Clergy and Officers. 

Apply to HEAD-MASTER, Trent College, Derbyshire. 


YLLIES, CUCKFIELD, SUSSEX— 
Messrs. H. E. STEWART, Mathematical Honours, Queens’ Coll., Cam- 
bridge, and A. W. FOX, Classical Exhibitioner, Exeter Coll., Oxford, and 
Licencier és Lettwes (Honours), University of France, with Staff of Resident 
Masters, Prepare a limited number of Pupils of good family and character 
for Oxford, Cambridge, and the Services. INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
GUARANTEED. Country house, healthy surroundings, 12 miles from sea, 
—Prospectus, references, and particulars on application. 


EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL.—A small Public 

School with valuable endowment of University Scholarships. Classical 

or Modern Education. Boating, Cadet Corps, and ordinary Games. NEXT 

TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 16th, Vacancies in three boarding houses. 
—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 

Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 

for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 

















——t 


St THOMAS’S HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, §.2 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). ‘ 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 3rd. 

The Hospital occupies one of the finest sites in London, and containg 
602 beds, of which about 540 are in constant use. 

Entrance and other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number) of the value of 
more than £500 are offered for competition each year. 

Upwards of 60 resident and other appointments are open to students after 
qualification. 

A Students’ Club forms part of the Medical School buildings, and the 
athletic ground, 9 acres in extent, situated at Chiswick, can be reached in 
40 minutes from the Hospital. 

A Prospectus, eed a particulars, may be obtained from the Medical 


Secretary, Mr. G. 
J. H. FISHER, B.S.Lond., Dean, 


’ Wipe HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 





The WINTER SESSION commences on October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest in England ; 820 beds are in constant use; In. 

atients last year, 13,120; Out-patients, 182,905; Accidents, 21,879; Major 

perations, 2,796. 

APPOINTMENTS.—80 Qualified Appointments are made annually; more 
than 130 Dressers, Clinica] Clerks, &c., every three months. 

SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES.—Thirty-five Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. 7 Entrance Scholarships will be offered in September, 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE, 

Athletic Ground, Residence, &c. 

For particulars of the above, and for Prospectus, and information as to 
residence, &c., apply personally or by letter, to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden, 


Mile End, E. 


— HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


SPECIAL CLASSES. 
Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination (London) 
will commence on October Ist. 
Fee for the whole course (one year) 10 guineas. 
Special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B. Lond., the Primary 
and Final F.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Ce COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Full Courses for Matriculated Students in Arts, Laws, Science, Engineering, 
Arclritecture, Medicine, and Theology at composition fees, or Students may 
attend the separate classes. 

Preparation for all Examinations of the London University. 

MICHAELMAS TERM commences for Medicine on October 3rd; for Arts, 
Science, Engineering, October 5ih ; Theology, October 7th. 

For Prospectuses and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s 
College, Strand, W.C. 

WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT, KENSINGTON, 

MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES OCTOBER 1l0ru. 

Apply to the VICE-PRINCIPAL, 13 Kensington Square. 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 


‘The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED on THURSDAY, October 13th, 
1904.—A Syllabus containing full particulars as to the Course of Education, 
and as to the Preliminary Examination required to be passed by Students 
before beginning Medical study, may be obtained by applying to Mr. W. INNES 
ADDISON, Assistant Clerk. 


RIGHTON MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE— 

Principal: C. H. DRAPER, B.A., D.Sc. Full Three Years’ Courses are 

given in MECHANICAL and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, and for 

London University BSc. Degree. Well-equipped Laboratories and Workshops, 

Approved by the General Medical Council for the First Year’s Course for 

MEDICAL STUVENTS. ART SCHOOL.—Complete Art Courses, including 
Life Classes daily.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

















WORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING'S SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION NOVEMBER 15rz. 
NEXT TERM SEPTEMBER léra. 
Apply, Rev. W. H. CHAPPELL, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. lendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


Baas SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 








SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 
9th. Boys joining the School next Term, September 16th, are eligible, as others. 
Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., 
without Extra Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,— 
Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 








AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 20th. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the above 
Rectory asmall PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Public Schools and Osborne 
College. Beautiful and bracing situation, 300 ft. high. Sound education, 
mental and physical. Ponies kept and all Boys taught riding. Most comfort- 
able home.—Particulars on application. 


CHOOL for BOYS whose PHYSIQUE or NERVOUS 
\5 TEMPERAMENT REQUIRES SPECIAL CARE and ATTENTION. 
Unqualified successes with boys of this class. Splendid buildings and situa- 
tion. All games, private golf course, workshops, ~~. own farm, dairy, &c. 
Numbers limited; mental or serious cases not received. Reference to heads of 
public schools, clergy, leading pbysiciaus, parents, and others.—Apply, 
“THETA,” care of The Scholastic, &., Association, Limited, 22 Craven 
Street. Trafolear Sauare. W.C. 











NIVERSITY OF DURHEHAYM 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
atfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 





NIVERS TY OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence ia 
= —— Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
urham. 


St: EDWARD’S SCHOOL, OXFORD. 








For Prospectus apply to 
J. MILLINGTON SING, M.A., Warden. 


HE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 





Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors. 
nquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 19th. 





ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 15. Large grounds, two 
cricket fields, gymnasium. Swimming taught in the sea. Many Scholarships 
gained, and good places at entrance almost invariably taken.—Apply for 
Prospectus to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus and Honours List 
of the Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care, FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years), 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad, House in own groun 
gravel soil: very healthy district border of Hants and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION for UNIVERSITY, ARMY, 
and LAW EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. LANGDON-DAVIES, M.A., 1st Class 
Classical Tripos Scholar, Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr. OLDER- 
SHAW, M.A., History Scholar, Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVE PUPILS 
and provide Special Instruction for all.the above Examinatious at COPTHILL, 
BURGH HEATH, SURREY, a healthily situated house near London, Golf, 
&c.—Particulars on application, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Patroyn—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists intending Colonists,&c. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 11th. 


i 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the 
country. In close proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future 
Farmers, Land Agents, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT 
SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 8rd,—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


a ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
P MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound technical and general education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 
Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R. 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL, 3 CLAUDIAPLATZ.— 
I Fraulein WINTER (German State Diploma, University of Geneva Cer- 
fificate, 5 years England) RECEIVES a limited number of YOUNG GIRLS, also 
Girl Students desirous of studying at Innsbruck University. Exceptional 
advantazes for Languages. Music, Art, &c., taught by excellent Professors, 
Englisu home life. Most desirable climate for delicate girls; alpine air; 
excursions, skating. tobogganing. References from parents of pupils. Miss 
Winter is now in England, returning with her pupils on September 12th.— 
Address: Wrafton House, Hatfield, Hertfordshire. 


ERMANY—THURINGIA.—Doctor LITTLE, J.P., 
Maryport, warmly RECOMMENDS delightful EDUCATIONAL HOME 

for Young Ladies in refined, aristocratic family. Charming villa in its own 
grounds; beautiful excursions ; bracing climate. Admirable opportunity for 
thoroughly acquiring German and French. Most careful individual training by 
superior Teachers, Piano, Violin, Painting. &c. Theatre, Concerts. Only 4 English 
Pupils received.—For details, address ‘‘ M.,’”’ 6 Nelson Terrace, Redcar, Yorks, 


kA ET D-H Et M, BERN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


INISHING HOME SCHOOL at BRUSSELS.—The 
PRINCIPAL, a Parisian Lady with 17 years’ experience in English 
High School, RECEIVES SIX GIRiS. Thoroughly comfortable home a few 
minutes from the Bois de la Cambro. French taught in all its branches. 
Art, Music, and General Studies at the University taken as desired.—Apply, 
PRINCIPAL, 18 Rue Dautzenberg, Avenue Louise, Brussels. 


























DUOC ATION. 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


PO Ge Re OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
: : 1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s. 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 
Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J. PATON, EpucatTionaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 
A selection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given. 


RINTING.—PRACTICAL ADVICE GIVEN (not by 

correspondenee) to Ladies and Gentlemen desiring to prepare and issue 

their Books or Works of Art. Interviews arranged in town or country.—Terms 

= ee to Mr. E. KINDER, 27 Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, 
ondon, E.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BULATTIS, the Union 
Paste, now used for seven years everywhere with unfailing success. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.ZS., who destroyed plague of them at Sheftield 
Workhouse. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, FS. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
(post-free).—-HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheftield. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. Prelimina: 
advice gratis. Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


O P. R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e STEAMSHIP LINES. 
JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, &. 





psteonrs SCHOOLS 


























ELUN, SEINE-ET-MARNE.—12 BOULEVARD ST. 
AMBROISE. Forty minutes from Paris; near Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau.—Mademoiselle QUETIN (Protestant) desires to RECEIVE into her 
home TWO or THREE ENGLISH YOUNG LADIES desirous of perfecting 
their education in the French Language and Literature, Other studies 
directed by competent Professors. Best references. 


ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Two vacancies for October.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, 
Pare des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical _ ome Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LiLE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket. football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. KR. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France, 


DUCATION.—Advantages of Foreign Education, with 
superior English Studies, offered by Ladies (North German and Parisian), 
Every branch of accomplishment. Only five or six Pupils received. Large 
comfortable house. Separate rooms. Highest references.—8 Knaresborough 
Place, Cromwell Road, 5.W. 


RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a eS Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


CHOOLS and GOVERNESSES.—Mr. TRUMAN (who 
has had a wide and varied experience of University and Educational 
Agency work) assists Parents (free of charge) to meet with good SCHOOLS, 
EDUCATIONAL HOMES, and GOVERNESSES for their children.—Prompt 
and careful attention will be given to applications and inquiries addressed to 
Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
Oxford Circus), 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
culars, Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 












































* Leave Liverpool. Leave Vancouver. For 
Aug. 18.. .| ‘EMPRESS OF CHINA’... Sept. 5] Japan. 
Aug. 31.. . |S MANUKA” ..............000056. Sept. 16] Australia, 
* Inclusive fares via New York or Quebec. 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, 
First Cabin, £14; Second, £7 10s,; Third, £3. 
8.8. ‘MOUNT ROYAL’ (freight only) 7,064 tons ....... Aug. 9 





8.S. ‘LAKE ERIE’ (twin screw) .............s.ccc00 7,550 tons ....... Aug. 16 

For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 62 to 65 Charing Cross, S.W. (near Nelson Column); or 67 King 
William Street, E.C. 





OURS TO PORTUGAL OR MADEIRA, 
14 or 16 and 24 or 26 Days, visiting 
HAVRE, OPORTO, BUSSACO, COIMBRA, BATALHA, CINTRA, 
and LISBON. 
Fares, £10 to £18. 
Br BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
All 1st Class, including TRAVELLING and HOTEL Expenses, 
Apply BOOTH &.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
30 James Street, Liverpool. 





DR. LUNN’S TOURS AND CRUISES. 
10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS. Leaving Hull 
August 6th on S.Y. ‘Argonaut,’ 3,274 tons, h.p. 4,000. 

£13 18s. NORTHERN CAPITALS of EUBOPE, CHRISTIANIA, COPEN- 
HAGEN, STOCKHOLM, August 20th. 

£10 10s. KING’S CRUISE ROUND THE BRITISH ISLES. September 7th. 
Following similar route to that taken by His Majesty after the Coronation. 
& 5s. LUCERNE and GENEVA TOURS, including a week’s hotel 
accommodation and 2nd class return ticket. 
Full particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 

Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver &., &., who desire to dispose of 
same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mali East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 








O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The August Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices a A reduced, are now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


ARGAINS.—Henry Fielding’s Works. Edition de Luxe. 
10 vols., new, £3 3s. (pub. £10 10s.); Balzac’s Novels, 40 vols., 58s. 6d, 
(pub. £7 7s.) ; Windsor Shakespeare, 20 vols., illustrated, 30s. (cost 50s. net). 
Catalogues free. Libraries and small parcels of good books purchased for 
cash.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


“ TAPAN AND CHINA.”—Captain BRINKLEY’S New 
e and Exhaustive Work, in Twelve Volumes, in perfect condition, partly 
uncut, No. 326 of Original Numbered Edition, sent packed in box for £4 4s. ; 
original price, £8 8s. nett. 

Apply to “ JUSTUS,” Limavady, Co. Londonderry. 











ACATION CRUELTY TO CATS. 


Persons leaving their HOMES VACANT, or in charge of caretakers, are 
earnestly desired to provide for the wants of their DOMESTIC CATS, instead 
of consigning them to a lingering death in empty houses, or to inevitable 








td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London,” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 


starvation and cruelty when turned adrift in the streets.—JOHN COLAM, 
Secretary, R.S,P.C.A., No, 105 Jermyn Street, 
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CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, -WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP a \euteecenaers:* The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


a ce BISHOP of LOND 
CyAIRMAN— DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
Gecumrane-—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Vice-PresieNT—The LOBD HARRIS. 
Dervuty-Cuarrnman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTUARY AND ManaGeR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND 


THEIR RELATIVES. 





THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS 
Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 
Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, £8,723,720. 





The ANNUAL tat Nid are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “ REDUCED. PREMIUN ” system— 
applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 

Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





BIRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

Current Accounts. 2% Interest allowed on mini- 

mum monthly balances when not drawn below £100, 

Deposits. 24% Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts 
dvances made, 

Stocks and Shares bought and sold, 

Apply Secretary, Southampton Buildings, High 

Holborn, W.C. 








THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub 
scriptions received by, THE OLD CORNER 
BooxksTOoORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 


jield Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; Messrs. 
BRENTANO, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
pany, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANT’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A. WILSON Company, Ltp., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BoOKSELLING DeEpPét, Cairo and Port Said. 


Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
AND GortcH, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; PRicTOR AND Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch ; H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R.SPRECKLEY, Auckland; 
W. C. RiaBy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town. 


CASES FOR BINDING 





Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
zt WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 





ViEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner ‘Wine. ‘The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 9/3 
wine usually “_— at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us jn London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 
Paris, 1900. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 








R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 

anufacturers,.&c., on application. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” 








To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 
ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 





NOW READY.—Price 5s. net; postage, 6d, extra, 


THE FREE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND APPEALS, 
1903-1904, 

Edited by R. L. ORR, LL.B, 
AUTHORISED Report, 
Edinburgh: MACNIVEN anp WALLACE, 


London: HODDER anp STOUGHTON, 
27 PaTERNOSTER Row. 


THE 
CHURCH CONGRESS 
(OCTOBER 4th to 7th, 1904), 
LIVERPOOL. 





— 


Members’ Tickets, 6s. each, admitting to all 
Meetings except the Working Men’s Meeting, are 
now ready. 

Three Tickets for Three Members of the same 
household, 15s. 

Holders of Congress Tickets will be able to 
obtain Railway Tickets to Liverpool at the rate 
of a single fare and a quarter for the return j journey, 
available from October Ist to October 8th. Apply, 
with remittance— 

THE HON. SECS., 
FINANCE COMMITTEE, 


CHURCH HOUSE, LIVERPOOL, 





UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 


i iden 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital .. «+. £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund.............6 «+ £1,000,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 





Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and — Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS 
Page Pe pr 
Half-Page ...... nahaind 
Quarter-Page 
Narrow Column ., 
Half-Column.... 
Quarter-ColUMN ....ccccscceee 


ee eeeeresereee 


CoMPANIES, 
Outside Page .. coeseeeeeLl4 14 0 
Inside Page ..ccccccceccccccee 1313 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inc 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 


aa 
yearly. 
£1 86...0143... 


Quar- 
terly. 
072 


Including postage to any Yearly. 

part of the meee. King: 
dom avs 

Including nate ‘to any 
of the ‘heetaioeis 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &, on 1126... 016 3,,, 083 








all 


ne 


. , 
Ys 
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"BUDGET, 1904, NO ADVANCE IN PRICES OF 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 


For the use of 
those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per lb. ¥% Ib. tin. 


Amatuee 6/8 1/11 tei 
pretaraccs 1/4 2/1 pein 
patignitaiy 7/4 2/1 pea 
Onioun” S/= 2/3 resi 


Medium fia- post 
vour, unique 9/ ia 2/ 6 paid 
aroma. 


SWASHBUCKLE 
BOARDMAN’S 
THE CHAIRMAN 
TOURNAMENT 


WASSAIL 
INDIAN FAKIR fascinating 10/- 2/9 Bit 


NOTE __ Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R. J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT. 


PRICE LIST. Send Id. stamp for Booklet. 





PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per 0z.; i1b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/6. 





OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 
is the best, Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart. BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; #5 each offered for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Alaric 
at Rome, a Prize Poem Pamphlet, Rugby, 1840; £10 each offered for Wagstaff's 
Flore et Zephyr, 1836; The Exquisites, a Farce, 1839; The Strange Gentleman, 
a Comic Burletta, by Boz, 1837; £50 for Waverley, Ist ed. 3 vols., boards, 1814 ; 
£10 each for Tamerlane and other Poems, 1827; Moll Pitcher, a Poem, 1832 ; 
30s. each for 1st eds. Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863 ; 
£8 for Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £10 for Redford’s Art Sales, 2 vols., 1888; 
£20 for Shelley’s Queen Mab, bds., 1813; 25s. each for Shelley's Prometheus, 
1820; Grote’s Greece, 10 vols., 1872; The Germ, 4 nos., 1850; Shelley’s Birds 
of Egypt, 1872; Symonds’s Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881. All 1st eds. of 
Shelley, Keats, Jesse, Jackson, Hardy, Meredith, Freer, Browning; highest 
prices. BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest prices given for Libraries 
and smaller Collections. Sportin; ooks, Ist Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, T. Hardy, Stevenson, and all eminent authors. Books 
illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &. £30 offered for Thackeray's 
Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1848; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 each for Pickwick Papers, 20 parts, 1837; 
Sketches by Boz, 2 vols., 1836, or 20 parts, 1839; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866 ; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1447, &c. Complete list, post free.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted am Seeman and Catalogued. 

All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 








The Autotype Fine Art Gallery, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
OPEN (FREE) DAILY from 10 to 6 


‘* We cannot all possess real Rembrandts and Watteaus and Corots, but we 
can buy good reproductions. And for good reproductions there is nothing 
better than the Autotype Company—or half so good. We spent a pleasant 
hour the other morning in their Galleries, and were surprised at the success of 
their process, which, more than any other, obtains the actual ‘ values’ of the 
original paintings. Many of these are even improved by the process. For the 
faulty colouring of some of the great artists no longer offends in a monochrome 
print; the looseness or coarseness of treatment often vanishes when the 

icture is, to all intents and purposes, reduced in size. If any of your friends 
ove good pictures, you cannot do better than to present them with a few 
Autotype reproductions from their favourite masters.” 
—The Outlook, December 2nd, 1899. 


Ilustrated Leaflet Free on Application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum, from Two Guineas per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


weekly exchange of books at the houses | 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


per annum, | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION ; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STRBET ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


WHITEWAY’S 
DEVONSHIRE CYDERS. 


Highest Medical Recommendation for Gout and Rheumatism, fc 








As supplied to many members of Royalty ;_ supplied exclusively to 
the House of Lords; by Appointment to House of Commons ; also 
supplied to Princes Restaurant, Savoy, Claridge’s, Berkeley, &c. 

** By the ehoice productions of their orchards have done much to encourage 
and justify the increased consumption of cyder.”— World. 
“For our supremacy in cyder-making (international) we have to thank 

H. Whiteway and Co., Whimple.”’—Courté Journal. 

“ A beverage suited to every palate.”—Country Life. 





Sample Cases selected Sweet, Medium, Dry, or either :— 
2 doz. champagne quarts or 3 doz. pints, 21s.; or half quantity, 
10s. 6d., bottles and cases included. Casks, 6 gallons, 10s, 6d., or 
14 gallons, 21s. ; casks lent three months free. 
All carriage paid. 


WHITEWAYS, The Orchards, Whimple, Devon; 
or 22 and 23 ALBERT EMBANKMENT, S.W. 
TELEPHONE 173 HOP. 


SIDMOUTH.— KNOWLE HOTEL. 


Magnificently Furnished and Electric Light Throughout. 
Every Modern Comfort and Convenience. 
All Rooms Overlook Sea, S. & S.W. 
Pleasure Grounds of 20 acres. Golf and Tennis. Grand Views. 
Moderate Tariff and Excellent Cuisine. 








MANAGERESS—Miss WATSON, 
Late of the Majestic Hotel, Harrogate. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








for Presents, Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... 50,000,000, 





= 
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NOW READY.—THE AUGUST NUMBER OF 


SCHOOL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD of EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT 
AND PROGRESS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 
No. 8. Demy 4to, 6d. net. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT: 
Regulations for the Training of Teachers—Regulations for Secondary 
Schools—Proposed College for Secondary School Teachers—Meeting of 
the L.C.C.—State Endowment of Universities—German View of English 
ai aaaaae Texts—The Bradfield Greek Play—The British Associa- 

on. 

RECIPROCAL EDUCATION. The School-Linking Scheme of the League 
of the Empire. From a CoRRESPONDENT. 

WINTER SCHOOLS OF AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE. By J.C. 
MeEpp. 

IRISH UNIVERSITY EDUCATION. By Witrrip Warp. 

THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: Methods of Teaching—The New and the Old, 
By H. Bompas Smits, M.A. 

STATE ENDOWMENT OF UNIVERSITIES: Extracts from Mr, Chamber- 
lain’s Address. 

OUR LEADERS.—VIII. Sir OLIVER LODGE. (With Portrait.) 

MY START IN LIFE. By the Bight Hon. Sir Bernuarp Samvetsoy, 
Bart., F.R.S. 

AMERICAN LETTER. By G. H. Locke. 

GERMAN LETTER. By Dr. Orro W. BEYER. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Clifton Johnson’s Old-Time Schools. 

COMMON ROOM PAPERS: Unconventional Lessons in Mathematics, III. 
By E. M. Lanetry, M.A. 

NATURE STUDY. By “J. A. Owen.” 

HOW TH’ ACT WORKS.—L Essex; II. West Riding of Yorkshire. 

REVIEWS Recent Books on Nature Study; History of the English 
Language. 

MINOR NOTICES. 

RESULT OF THE PRIZE COMPETITION. 


*,* Binding Cases for Vol. I. (January-June) can now be obtained, 


An Index and Title-page were issued with the July Number, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE 


FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
APPEAL CASE. 


The AUTHORISED Report of the House of Lords’ 
Judgment. 
Prepared by A. TAYLOR INNES, 
Advocate (Author of “The Law of Creeds in Scotland”), and 
Revised by the LORD CHANCELLOR and the JUDGES, 


WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The AUGUST 


INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


IS NOW READY. 2s. 6d. net. 

A Pouicy In THE NEAR East. UH. N. Brailsford.—A Compiaint oF 
Pusiic Scuoots. R. F. Cholmeley.—Spatn To-Day anpd To-Morrow. 
Tarrida Del Marmol.—Womey 1n Inpustry. Gertrude Tuckwell.—Noise 
THAT You Pay For. G. Lowes Dickinson.—THE VILLAGE OF THE FUTURE. 
Herbert Samuel, M.P.—Suaxkesprare’s Last Moop. G. L. Strachey.— 
Powers or Evin. C. D. Robertson.—Decay oF Scotrrisu CoNSERVATISM. 
An OL! Unionist.—THe Mormon QvuestTION IN THE States, MHerbert W. 
Horwi!]. --Moprrn Cumpine. G. Winthrop Young.—An Op Siave Book. 
Mary Gaunt.—Tue Story or a Panic. E, M. Forster.—Reviews or Books, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopg and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AKLUYT SOCIETY (Founded 1846).—Publications, 
1904.—Series II, Vols. 14 and 15.—** The Voyages of Pedro Fernandez 
de Quiros, 1595-1606.” Translated and Edited by Sir Clements Markham, 
K.C.B. With Bibliography and Maps. 2 vols. Vol. II. for 1902 (in the 
press).—‘‘ Early Dutch and English Voyages to Spitzbergen.” Edited by Sir 
fartin Conway. Vol. XII. for 1903 (in the press).—‘‘ The Countries Round 
the Bay of Bengal.” Edited from an unpublished MS., 1669-79, by Thomas 
Bowry, by Col. Sir Richard Temple, Bart.—Annual Subscription, One Guinea. 
100 Volumes published in the First Series, 10 Volumes in the Second Series.— 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, BASIL H, SOULSBY, F.S.A., 75 Victoria 
Street, 5. W. 








ein 


OUT TO-Day. 


“The County 
Gentleman” 


SPECIAL DOUBLE . 
SHOOTING NUMBER, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
Price Gd. as usual. 


IT CONTAINS 
Numerous Articles by the best-known Writers 
on all matters of interest to Sportsmen, 
Country Dwellers, and Lovers of Outdoor Life, 


The following are a few of the Special 
Articles :— 


ON THE GROUSE MOORS. Prospects of Sport on 
the 12th. 


IN THE DEER FORESTS. Full Report on the best. 
known Deer Preserves in Scotland. 

A COMPLETE LIST OF THE TENANTS AND 
OCCUPIERS OF ALL THE BEST GROUSE 
MOORS AND DEER FORESTS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

This List serves as an invaluable Reference for all Sportsmen. 

SOME STORIES OF STALKING. Beautifully Illus. 
trated with Photographs. 

WILD DUCKS, PENNED AND FREE. When vill 
Artificiality cease to be Sporting in the eyes of 
Sportsmen ? 

‘**ON COMMANDO” IN SURREY. A Ficld Day 
with the Civilian Riflemen of Surrey. Illustrated with 
Photographs. 


SMALL-ARMS PATENTS OF THE YEAR. Being a 
Review of all the best Inventions in the Sporting 
World during 1903-4. 


SOCIAL FEATURES OF GROUSE DRIVING. 


REPORTS ON PARTRIDGES. An Article dealing 
with the Prospects of Partridge Shooting reported from 
all over the Kingdom. 


SOME LESSONS FROM BISLEY. 
DRESSES FOR THE MOORS. Of interest to Country 


Gentlewomen. 
GROUSE RECIPES. Many ways of Cooking Grouse. 


GOOSEBERRY GARDENING. 
&ec., &e. 


Besides numerous other Articles of special interest to all 
Lovers of Outdoor Life and Country Pursuits. 


YOU SHOULD SECURE A COPY AT ONCE. 
Price 6d. at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls ; 
or 63d. direct from 


The PUBLISHER, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, Strand, W.C. 
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FROM . 8 e 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS'S LIST. 


e » Work, d 

GIOVANNI COSTA: ™* “mes: * 
By OLIVIA ROSSETTI AGRESTI. 

With 7 Photogravure and 18 other Illustrations. 21s. net, 


s’s Garette.—"* A careful and well-considered biography of mee 
ook may un- 





Pa country was certainly our own.......The 
reservedly praised. = : 
Scotsman.— ‘‘ This noble and devoted man—patriot and artist—has found an 
admirable biographer, who now in this volume puts his achievements...... 
pefore the English public in a......convincing and interesting maaner. 








OHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 
AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 


By JOHN H. INGRAM. 
With many Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


i World.—‘ The present book is obviously the outcome of much 
Py A scholarly research....... It is an excellent bit of work.” 


Standard.—“ A deeply interesting biography.” 








JA PAN : Aspects and Destinies. 
By W. PETRIE WATSON, 
Illustrated. Second Edition. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—“ Here is a book altogether which should help us to know 
even unknowable Japan. For the rest, it has many lights on the situation 
now in process of solution in the Far East. 

Times.—‘ Thoughtful, comprehensive, and entertaining......affords every 

roof of careful preparation aud of marked powers of observation and logical 

uction.” 





—_—_—— 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
HIS LIFE. 


By CHARLES CREIGHTON, 10s. net. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘* No one will lay it down without feeling that he has been 
put in touch with Shakespeare himself, and also made better acquainted with 
those lesser poets and brilliant warriors whose memories are the glories of 
Elizabethan days.” 

Liverpool Mercury.—‘‘ Among the most remarkable, the most learned, and 
the most fascinating commentaries on the inner life of Shakespeare that have 


yet appeared.” 


STORY OF 





THE ENGLISH LIBRARY. 
THE WORKS OF SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


Edited by CHARLES SAYLE, Vols. I. and II. 
Each 8s, 6d. net. 


Containing the Religio Medici, with the Annotations; and the 
first six books of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica. 

Outlook.—‘* The publisher is to be congratulated on the form he has given this 
book.” 


Scotsman.—" No better edition could be desired.” 





By the lae SAMUEL BUTLER, 


Author of “ Erewhon,” &c., &c. 
ESSAYS ON LIFE, ART, AND SCIENCE. 6s. 


Morning Post.—‘ Samuel Butler was one of the ablest and wittiest and most 
original thinkers and writers of his generation.” 





THE LORD OF CREATION. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND, Author of “The Unspeakable 
Scot,” &c. [Shortly.] 5s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MAETERLINCK. 


By W. L. COURTNEY, Author of “Undine,” &c., &c. 
3s 6d. net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.— Bright, lucid, and natural....... a sound and consistent 
estimate is revealed in these essays upon the successive phases of Maeter- 
linck’s genius....... The papers which Mr. Courtney includes....... Tolstoy, 
D’Annunzio....... and others, will afford useful and pleasant introductions to 
many who are untravelled in the field of contemporary foreign literature.” 








MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


Important New Work on MANCHURIA. 
MANCHU AND MUSCOVITE. 


By B. L. PUBNAM WEALE, 


Being Letters from Manchuria written during the Autumn of 1903, 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. net. 


Times.—“ An unusually interesting and suggestive work, which may be 
ee recommended to all who wish to enlarge their knowledge of 
churia. 








WAR AND NEUTRALITY IN THE 
FAR EAST. 
By T. J. Lawrence, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
Saturday Review.—“ Dr. Lawrence's Essays are clear, interesting, and very 


instructive on the points of law which have arisen in the war.......We Cua 
recommend all he has to say to both student and general reader,” 





IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTHROPOLOGY. 


THE NORTHERN TRIBES OF CENTRAL 
AUSTRALIA. 


By Batpwry Spencer, C.M.G., M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Biology in 
the University of Melbourne, and F. J. Gitten, Sub-Protector of the 
Aborigines. With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 


Daily News.—‘‘It is only necessary to state that the present volume is a 
worthy supplement to ‘ The Native Tribes of Central Australia,’ for every one 
who has read the former book will turn with eager expectation to the new 
work; that was regarded by competent judges as the best book ever published 
on a savage people; this in no wise falls short of it,” 





LIFE & LETTERS OF EDWARD BYLES 


Hon. D.C.L. Oxon., Hon, LL.D. Edin., Professor of Sanskrit, Cambridge, 
1867-1903, 


By GrorGe Cowett, F.R.C.S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
Daily Telegraph.—* A most interesting volume.......Cannot fail to please all 
who are fortunate enough to pick it up when they have an hour or two of 
leisure.” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—New Series. 


Crown ;8vo, gilt tops, 2s. net each, 


HOBBES. By Sir Lesiiz Sreruen. 
MARIA EDGEWORTH. By the Hon. Emmy 
LAWLESS. 





THE MASTERS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 
By Sterxen Gwryy. Globe 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
Academy.—‘* A very admirable brief survey of a vast subject.” 





DUX CHRISTUS: an Outline Study of Japan. 


By Witu1am Exiiot Garirris. Globe 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; paper, 
1s. 6d. net. [United Study of Missions. 





SIXTH EDITION NOW READY. 


A DIGEST OF CRIMINAL LAW (Crimes 
and Punishments). By the late Sir James Fitzjames STEPHEN, Bart. 
Sixth Edition by Sir Hersert Sreruen, Bart., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, and Harry Lusuineton STEPHEN. 8vo, 16s. 





A PLEA FOR THE BETTER 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. By 


Rosert Carstairs, late Indian Civil Service. 8vo, 5s. net. 





JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


THE JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by I. ABRAHAMS and C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 11s, 
CONTENTS. 


Spanish SERVICE-BooksS IN THE British Museum. By the Rev. G. 
Margoliouth.—THE JEws AND THE EnGiisu Law. VI. By H.S. Q. Henriques. 
—GenizAH Stupies. I. By Prof. Louis Ginzberg.—Pror. HaRNAcK’s * WHAT 
1s CHRISTIANITY?” By the Rev. A. Wolf.—THE ARaBIc PorRTION OF THE 
Carro GENIZAH AT CAMBRIDGE. Sixth Article. By Dr. H. Hirschfeld.—Tue 
MecuiLta To DevTeronomy. By Prof. S. Schechter.—SomE SpanisH Docv- 
ments. By Prof. BR. J. HM. Gottheil—Tue Itinerary OF BENJAMIN oF 
TupeEa (continued). By Marcus N. Adler.—ALLGEMEINE EINLEITUNG IN DIE 
JiipiscHe LITERATUR DES MiTTELALTERS. By Prof. Steinschneider.—Isy 
Haza User Jipiscuz Secten. By Dr. Samuel Poznanski—Nores on 
J. Q. B., Vol. XVI., pp. 290-9. B, David Yellin.—CorREcTIONS ayD ADDI- 
TIONS TO THE ARTICLE ‘‘GENIZAH FRacGMENTS.” By Prof. 8. Schechter, 








London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.O, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


VOLS. I. AND II. NOW READY, 36s. net; postage, 1s. 
A UNIQUE HISTORY OF THE MILITARY CAREER 


NAPOLEON. 


By THEODORE A. DODGE, 


Brevet Lieut.-Colonel U.S. Army, Author of “Great Captains,” “‘ Alexander,” 
* Hannibal,” ‘‘Cesar,’’ ‘‘Gustavus Adolphus,” and 
‘* A Bird’s-Eye View of the Civil War.” 


In 4 vols. medium 8vo, about 690 pages in each, fully Illustrated, eloth, gilt 
top, 18s. per vol. Vols. I. and II., covering the period from the Opening of 
the French Revolution to the Treaty of Tilsit, 1807, Now Ready. Vols. Ii, 
and IV. next year. 


Napoleonic biography comprises several thousand velumes, yet there is no 
one work in any language which goes into the military side of Napoleon’s 
career as _ as the present volumes. Col. Dodge has taken great pains to 
equip himself for this work, and has been living abroad, where he could view 
the battlefields and have all sources of information at hand. He has paid 
special attention to the letters and orders written by Napoleon himself, and 
has carefully studied the statements of the original authorities from a geo- 
graphical and topographical point of view. The maps which he uses, therefore, 
are peculiarly serviceable in bringing before the eye the battles and campaigns 
described in the text. In these two volumes there are considerably over 100 
charts and maps, in addition to a valuable collection of some 130 portraits, 
including 14 of Napoleon, and more than 100 cuts of uniforms and arms of the 


NAPOLEON. 


Scotsman.—“* Mr. Dodge has left no record bearing on the character and 
achievements of Napoleon unexamined, and to say this is to pay a tribute at 
once to his unwearied industry and his conspicuous scholarshi he has 
much to say that is at once fresh, instructive, and interesting r. Dodge’s 
work is one of conspicuous interest and importance—one which reflects sound 
scholarship and thought, and a thorough knowledge of military history and 
strategy...... The style in which the age sos have done their part is worthy 
of the great scope and importance of Mr. Dodge’s work.” 

Athenzum.—* We are able to welcome these volumes as embodying a praise- 
worthy effort at summarising the campaigns of this period and the epoch- 
making changes which they brought about.” 

Standard.—‘* We can only notice a few salient points, some passages in which 
Colonel Dodge is exceptionally interesting, and others in which he seems to 
be mistaken The plans and portraits contained in these volumes are most 
useful and interesting.” 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, 


(Agency for American Books.) 


NOW READY. 





THE 


CAR MAGAZINE 


AUGUST. 
The FIRST of the NEW SERIES at 6d. net. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


HOW TO REPAIR A MOTOR CYCLE. 
A most useful Series of Practical Hints illustrated with 


Diagrams, 
MOTOR MISHAPS AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 
By C. W. BROWN. 
LONDON’S INSUFFERABLE ROADS. 
By W. WORBY BEAUMONT, M.I1.C.E., M.1.M.E. 


THE NEW CHAUFFEUR. 
A charming original Motor Story by Mrs, CAMPBELL 


LETHBRIDGE. 


THE MOTOR HOOLIGAN. 
By the Hon. JOHN SCOTT MONTAGU, M.P. 


JOTTINGS FROM THE WORLD’S MOTOR PRESS. 


And a host of other popular and interesting Articles, including 
Notes and Gossip for Motor Cyelists, Patent Notes, 
Automobile Jottings of the Month, &c., &c. 


Printed on Art Paper. Sumptuously Illustrated. 
Price Gd. net. 


SECURE A COPY AT ONCE AND AVOID 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 





Mr. JOHN LANE’S LIST 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCo. 


AN INDICTMENT OF THE POLICY OF THE BRITISH 
FOREIGN OFFICE WITH REGARD TO THE ANGLO- 
FRENCH AGREEMENT, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCO. 


By M. AFLALO, Comendador Ordinario de jy 
Real Orden de Isabel la Catolica. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT MOROCCO, 


With a Preface by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


_ Morning Post.—‘‘A notable contribution to a subject on which very dense 
ignoranee exists in this country, a subject, too, on which it is of vita] import. 
ance that we should be fully informed, since nothing is more sure than that 
the ra Se. far bes hg tom the Moorish problem, hag 
merely changed its conditions, an a atly to the detri ‘ 
interests of the British Empire.” pe a 

Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Aflalo approaches the subject of the extraordi 
Convention signed with France on April 8th last with unquestionable 
authority ; and his arguments cannot lightly be brushed aside Mr. Aflalo 
and those who think with him are of opinion that the Anglo-French Con. 
vention, in which England abandoned the guiding principle of sixty years, 
and handed over to France untrammelled the control of Morocco, was the 
most flagrant instance on record of a one-sided bargain..,,,,..His book is one 
to be read carefully by political students of all parties,” 


AFRICA from SOUTH to NORTH. 
By Major A. ST. H. GIBBONS, FRGS,, 


Author of “Exploration and Hunting in Central 
Africa.” With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. net. 

Times.—‘ It is a book which no student of contemporary Africa i 
to read, and no African library should be without.” , mit ae 

Dr. J. Scart Ketrix, in the Tatler.—‘‘ One of the most readable stories of 
travel that it has been our fortune to review A really valuable contribution 
to the cartography of Africa. His book may be taken as almost a model of 
what such books should be.”’ 

Journal of Royal Colonial Institute.—“ It is impossible to overrate the im. 
portance of the contents of Major Gibbons’s two volumes, as the information 
is of so diffuse a character, and is set forth in a manner that at once appeals 
to the reader in search of an entertaining work of travel and adventure.” 

Westminster Gazette.—*‘ A glance at the admirable maps will show that no 
work of the sort has been more thoroughly done It is impossible in a few 
paragraphs to do justice to the contents of these pregnant volumes.” 


A LATER PEPYS. 


The Correspondence of Sir William Weller Pepys 
(1758-1825). 
Edited by ALICE C.C. GAUSSEN. With upwards 


of 50 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, net. 


on” There is much of human interest, general and particular, in the 
volumes.” 
Notes and Queries.—‘ The work constitutes a valuable addition to any his. 
torical and biographical library. It is tastefully and admirably got up.” 
Daily M ail.—* The editor has done her work admirably These letters are 
well worth reading by anyone interested in the society of the period.” 
6s, 


6s. NEW NOVELS. 
PERRONELLE. By VALENTINA HAWTREY. 


Times.—* Miss Hawtrey moves as freely and naturally in fifteenth century 
Paris as most people in twentieth century London......She gives you real and 
natural people, behaving as noe do and always did behave The story is 
a passionate story, a thing of lightning flashes of pleasure and pain.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Miss Valentina Hawtrey is successful in an unusual 
degree in throwing around her story all the dainty charm of a quaint and 
dainty medievalism. Miss Hawtrey may be congratulated on an excellent 
piece of work.” 

Academy.—‘‘ The author writes freely and naturally of mediwval customs 
and manners. She does not fall into the error of writing a novel of the 
fifteenth century in the twentieth-century spirit. Her characters act and talk 
consistently throughout the book It is the sketches of Paris that make 
the book interesting and well worth reading.” 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘“ A novel out of the common run. It has a picturesque- 
ness worthy of Mr. Maurice Hewlett, and quite avoids the Wardour Street 
suggestion that is the danger of many such books.” 


THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
By J. F. CAUSTON. 























[Just published, 


THE TYRANTS OF NORTH 
HYBEN. By FRANK DILNOT. 


Outlook.—‘ Life in a country village has often formed the theme of a 
novelist, but rarely has it been so accurately and picturesquely described. 
The characters are all admirably drawn ; and William the blacksmith especially 
should be remembered for a long time to come.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Charming and unaffected.” 


HOW TYSON CAME HOME. 
By W. H. RIDEING. 


Pall Mall Gazette.— Fresh in its observation, and thoroughly human in 
character and incident.” 


LIFE IN A GARRISON TOWN. 
By ex-Lieutenant BILSE. 


JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 
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Annual Subscription ee 30s. 
To Subscribers to ‘‘ The Times” - 20s. 


WING to the growing necessity for Englishmen living at home to keep in touch with 
O Imperial and Foreign Events, and of Englishmen living abroad—as well as all intelligent 
foreigners—to keep in touch with British affairs, there has for some years been a steady 
automatic increase in the circulation of the ational Review, which satisfies these wants 
through its well-known monthly summaries of events—viz., the “Episodes of the Month,” 
“ American Affairs,” and ‘Greater Britain.” The Auditor’s last Certificate runs as follows :— 


We have examined the Books of the NATIONAL REVIEW for the year ending 
November 30, 1900, and for the year ending November 30, 1903, and certify that 
the Sales of this Periodical have increased Eighty-one per cent, during the period. 
The increase has been progressive, and the Sales for the month of November, 1903, 
are more than double what they were for the month of November, 1900. 


GERARD VAN DE LINDE & SON, 


London, December 9, 1903. Chartered Accountants. 


In spite of this progress, which is believed to establish “a record in high-class periodicals,” 
it is evident from the constant complaints which reach the Office of the Watzonal Review that 
the sources of supply are totally inadequate to cope with the demand. Every month we hear 
of would-be purchasers of the Vatzonal Review who have been discouraged from buying the 
current Number by the statement of their Bookseller or Newsagent that it is “sold out.” In 
all such cases a letter to the Manager of the National Review, 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W., with stamps or a postal order for 2s. 9d., will secure the despatch of the 
required Number to any part of the world. The Contents of the new Number are as follows :— 


AUGUST, 1904. 
Episodes of the Month. 
George Frederick Watts, R.A. By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate. 
The Policy of France in Morocco. By EUGENE ETIENNE, Vice-President of 


the Chamber of Deputies, and President of the Foreign Affairs and Colonial Group. 


Shall Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman become British Foreign 
Minister? By COMPATRIOT. 


Some Neglected Lessons. By R. H. INGLIS PALGRAVE, F.R.S., Editor of the 
“Dictionary of Political Economy.” 

A Plea for the Tramp. By the Rev. Lord WILLIAM CECIL. 

Rome Rule in Ireland. By DUBLIN. 

An Antarctic Adventure. By Commander BORCHGREVINK. 

American Affairs. By A. MAURICE LOW. 

An Ex-Prisoner’s Criticism of English Convict Prisons, By H. J. B. 
MONTGOMERY. 

An Ignorant Army. By Dr. MILLER MAGUIRE. 

Shakespeare’s Tragic Sense. By W. L. COURTNEY, Editor of the Fortnightly Review. 

From Thought to Action. By the EARL OF LYTTON. 

Greater Britain. 


Correspondence—The Romance of the ‘‘Novo Solyma.” By the Rev. 
WALTER BEGLEY. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


Price 2s. 6d. 





Intending subscribers to the NATIONAL REVIEW can 
order it from their Booksellers, from one of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Bookstalls, or from any other News- 
agent. Or they should sign and send the accompany- 
ing Subscription Form, together with cheque or postal 
orders for 30s., to the NATIONAL REVIEW Office. 

Subscribers to the “Times” are privileged to obtain 
the NATIONAL REVIEW for one year on payment of 20s. 
(L@., a@ discount of 33}; per cent.) to the NATIONAL 
REVIEW Office. 





SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


THE MANAGER, THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 8.W. 
Strike out one) Iam a subscriber to “‘ The Times.” My number is............0 
of these enclose 20s. 
paragraphs, Iam not a subscriber to “‘ The Times.” I enclose £1 10s. 
Please send me the ‘‘ National Review,” for one year, post-free, beginning 
WHER Bie 1900 BOR ii cnscecsasevscasasndconssenceascesia 





Spec. 2 TIUID inc nsncecisvensborenctémstegeteisasgeke veiesaatibetibhadadieinidigiande 
Sp : ARON 6. dedcdecetctvesessdatuhandinctedecescabiguetdpiddiomiesiaibametisiae 
Note.—Subscribers may, as often as they wish, change the address to which 

they desire the ‘‘ National Review ” to be sent, 
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DENTS WATCHES. 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 
ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances), 


Ladies’ Gold from 12 guineas. Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, 
Ladies’ Silver from 5 guineas. TN other 


Bracelet Watches. Brooch Watches. Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture 


: Examined and Guaranteed by 
Gentiemen’s Gold from 16 guineas. E. DENT and CO., Ltd. 


Gentlemen’s Silver from 5 guineas. Silver, from £2 2s. Gold, from £4 4g, 


DENTS CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON. 


SPECIAL LONG CASE CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 


Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, 
for ordinary use or presentation. Astronomical Clocks for Scientific Purposes. 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 
DENTS RECORDING CLOCKS for WATCHMEN, 


Over forty years in use in all parts of the World. 
Recommended for Schools, Institutions, and all Public Buildings. Prospectus Free, 





DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c. 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. 
DENT’S SHIPS’ COMPASSES (Patent). 


As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial 
Governments, AND TO THE ANTARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, 
and Jewellery Repairs. 


E. DENT & CO, ur. 


By Special Appointment 


and CHRONOMETER MAKERS to ecient 


No instrument, from 


CATALOGUE HIS MAJESTY THE KING No. 98,000 upwards, 


2 genuine unless it bears 
FREE. and to the Courts and Governments of France, Austria, Italy, the Trade Mark. 


Russia, Germany, Spain, the United States, Japan, &e., &e. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard 
Clock (the Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
and of Standard Clocks in most principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


SOLE ADDRESSES— 
61 STRAND, and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON 
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